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Teachers in the west will be glad to know of our 
western office, at 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. It was 
established nearly two years ago, and is doing a con- 
stantly increasing business under the management of 
Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Knowles. All our books and 
papers are in stock there as well as in New York. 


Have hope! Though clouds environ round, 
And gladness hides her face in scorn ; 
Put thou the shadow from thy brow, 
No night but hath its morn. 
—SCHILLER. 


IF he who makes two blades of grass grow where 

one grew before is a benefactor to his race, what 
shall we say of him who plants many hopes and 
joysin hearts desolate, or gives to commerce ave- 
nues of trade before shut up? Capt. Eads both 
opened the mouths of the Mississippi and bridged its 
current. Beecher preached consolation to thou- 
sands. Both were human benefactors. Livingstone 
explored Africa, and Stanley rescued Livingstone’s 


_ Work from oblivion and completed what he began. 


The human saviours of our race are its heroes, 
What saves? Money? Guns? Power? These 
may be servants, but when a great soul sees a 

need and impresses money, and guns, and 


power into his service he is a benefactor; but when 
he brings soul and sympathy to his assistance he is 
a hero! 

Intellect cannot be heroic: sympathy can be. 


ME. BEECHER recently said: ‘I read for three 

things: First, to know what the world has 
done in the last twenty-four hours, and is about to 
do to-day ; second, for the knowledge which I es- 
pecially want to use in my work ; and third, for 
what will bring my mind into a proper mood. 
Amongst the authors which I frequently read are 
De Tocqueville, Matthew Arncld, Madame Guyon 
and Thomas 4 Kempis. I gather my knowledge of 
current thought from books and periodicals and from 
conversation with men, from whom I get much that 
cannot be learned in any other way. I am a very 
slow reader. I never read for style. I should 
urge reading history. My study of Milton has given 
me a conception of power and vigor which I other- 
wise should not have had. I get fluency out of 
Burke very largely, and I obtained the sense of ad- 
jectives from Barrow, besides the sense of exhaust- 
iveness,” 


‘THE men of genius are the men to be studied. 
There are carping critics who object to giving 
attention to certain great characters because they 
were not perfect. Where shall the model man be 
found? Certainly his name is not mentioned in 
history. Alexander the Great, Ceesar, Charlemagne, 
Napoleon, Grant, Lincoln, Beecher, all had weak- 
nesses. Take the notoriously wicked characters, 
Nero, Henry the VIII., Jim Fisk, Bill Tweed, the 
New York aldermanic boodlers, these were all 
great in their way. Satan himself shows remark- 
able talents in his business. We must study every- 
body, who is worth studying, if we wish to un- 
derstand history, and the motives of human actions. 
Great authors have had their imperfections. Dys- 
pepsia colored Carlyle’s opinions, sin dimmed 
Byron’s poetry, Scotch whiskey affected Burns’ 


sz|pen. There is something wrong with everybody, 


and the man who cannot look the world in the face 


192} as it is, without mock sensitiveness would do well 


to hide himself in the cave of his own self—conceit. 

Take the world as you find it, and make it better 
by first making yourself better, is the advice of an 
old sinner, who has been battling the world, the 
flesh and the devil in himself for many years. 


A CORRESPONDENT of a city paper advises 

that the schools be opened four hours in the 
morning for one set of children, and four hours in 
the afternoon for another set,and adds: ‘‘ Teachers 
should not object to working eight hours a day.” 
To this very innocent appearing opinion, Miss E. E. 
Kenyon answers : 

“* Progressive and earnest teachers already work more 
than eight hoursa day. The. writer forgot that teach- 
ing is a profession. It is not to take so many stitches or 
drive so many nails. Neither is it to open the desk at 9 
and lock it at 8, with no further thought of work for 
that day. It is to stay and work with dull pupils; to 
take exercise books home for correction ; to review the 
day’s achievements and plan the morrow’s; to take a 
peep into educational papers, when time allows and 
see what others are doing in one’s own line of work; to 
lie awake at night wondering how to reach the better 
nature of some wayward child, or the intelligence of 
some backward scholar. For the grammar teacher it is 
much weary labor out of school hours upon composition 
books, etc. For the primary teacher it is the constant 
study of the greatest of modern problems, how to train 
the young mind and shape the growing character. To 
exact from the teacher eight hours a day of class-room 
work would be equivalent to requiring of the law- 
yer that he plead eight hours a day in court. The lawyer 
must have time allowed him to read his books, work up 





his cases and prepare his pleas, So must the teacher.” 





We add that : 

1. There is no reason why a school-keeper, who is 
a mere hearer of recitations and a machine, should 
not work the same number of hours as any other 
workman who does machine work. It is possible 
to bring to the teaching business no more intelli- 
gence than to the shoemaking or weaving business. 
When teachers have no freedom, and, what is worse, 
want none; when they are willing to do only as they 
are told and be led, there is no possible reason why 
they should not be required to work ten hours a 
day. 

2. There is no reason why a teacher should be re- 
stricted toa certain number of hours of work any 
more than a doctor, or lawyer, or a minister is. 
There must be system, but not restriction. Freedom 
is the one essential element in artistic success, and 
the teacher is the best kind of anartist. There isno 
work more really artistic than that which he 
does. Tell a painter that he must make his trees so 
many inches high! Tell a doctor that he must make 
his plasters just so large! Tell a lawyer that he 
must make his briefs just so long! The world would 
pronounce the man an idiot who should soberly pro- 
pose the enactment of such laws. Buttella teacher 
that she must teach that boy arithmetic so many 
minutes each day, and so many weeks each year, 
and the world looks on and consents. Why? Be- 
cause it knows no better. But it will sometime. 
Light is dawning! Take courage! 


‘TEACHERS often have much trouble from profes- 

sional complainers and are very much tempted 
to say to them as a certain clergyman said to one of 
his flock who came to him in great distress of mind 
concerning the length of his bands when in the pul- 
pit: “‘Oh,” said the minister, *‘the length of my 
bands, is it, that so distressed you? I will take care 
that that shall be a source of distress to you no more.” 
So, fetching his bands, he said: ‘‘ Here is a pair of 
scissors ; cut them to your wish.” After she had 
done this she thanked him, and professed to feel her 
mind relieved. ‘‘ Well, my friend,” said the minis- 
ter, ‘‘I may tell you that my mind has also been 
very much hurt, perhaps even more than yours.” 
“Oh, sir, Iam sorry for that; what, sir, has hurt 
your mind so?” He replied: ‘It is the length of 
your tongue; and now, as one good turn deserves 
another, you will allow as much to be cut off as will 
reduce it to about its proper length.” 


(URIME is increasing, and our prisons are filling 

up. It is affirmed that there is one felon to 
every 837 of our population, while in England the 
proportion is one to every 1,800. Here is a fact for 
teachers to think of. Whose fault is it that so 
many of our young men bring up in a prison cell ? 
Certainly not all the teachers’; but our schools 
have it within their power to prevent the formation 
of bad habits and check criminal tendencies. About 
all the good mental, physical, and moral training a 
majority of our young people get, is in the public 
school; and no prudish notions concerning religious 
and moral teaching should prevent teachers from 
preparing those committed to their care in the very 
best manner for the life before them. The posses- 
sion of facts is a positive injury to any young 
person unless he can make good use of what he 
knows. Ifa young man starts life with a moderate 
or even little amount of scholastic training, but has 
energy, honor, conscientiousness, and a determina-— 
tion to do right, with good habits, he will succeed. 
We must teach a reverence for God. An atheist 
has no rights civilized society is bound to respect ; 
neither have atheistic notions in education any 
place in the schools of a Christian country. We 
don’t believe in sectarianism, it is an abhorrent 
word ; but we do believe and we shall always advo- 
cate a free, tolerant Christianity is the supreme, 
necessary law of any prosperous country. 
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THE KNIGHTS OF LABOR AND EDUGATION. 





Tue Knights of Labor, at their recent convention, 
adopted the following planks in their platform : 

‘* Transportation companies should no longer be per- 
mitted to extort profits from watered stocks.” 

‘Railroads and telegraphs should be owned by the 
people.” 

‘* Postal savings banks should be established.” 

‘* Government should lend money to private citizens 
on ample security, and a low rate of interest,” 

‘* Arbitration should take the place of strikes.” 

“The burdens of taxation should fall on those who 
can best afford to pay ; in other words, government se- 
curities should be taxed.” 

There are two or three good planks here that will hold 
much pressure, but why do not the Knights of Labor 
also say something about education? Do they expect 
that children of laboring men can grow up in ignorance, 
and still hold their own against the greed and cunning 
of designing men. Ignorance has always been a slave, 
and let the children of Knights of Labor grow up in this 
ignorance, and they too will be slaves. The difficulty 
with much of our labor problem is found in the fact 
that one intelligent man is more than a match fora 
thousand ignorant ones. Brains will bring capital, and 
capital has and will rule this world for some time to 
come. 

The Knights of Labor may organize and strike until 
the end of time, but it will do no good unless they can 
bring superior intelligence to combat the intellect of 
corporations. It would be fruitless to attempt to stop 
the waters of Niagara. They must flow onward toward 
the ocean. The Niagara of business is equally irresis- 
tible, organizations and resolutions only create a ripple 
on the surface of the waters—only a brief and insignifi- 
cant disturban2e. The force that is to change the mighty 
current of organized trade is intelligence. Labor is only 
mighty when it becomes organized thought. Acting, 
guided by intelligent thinking, has made the world 
what it is, and is certain to make it still better. Let the 
Knights of Labor sustain schools and teachers, and they 
will win in the fight they are making against monopoly. 





SEEING DEFECTS. 

Some educational editors seem to have remarkable 
keenness in seeing the apparent defects of their brother 
editors, and as remarkable obtuseness in observing their 
own. They are like dogs running in the highways, ever 
on the scent, It is remarkable how much rottenness 
one can find outif he only tries ; especially it is wonder- 
ful how great a pile of rubbish can be gathered by per- 
severance. The garbage collectors whom we meet every 
morning, who rake over every ash-barrel and overturn 
every box of kitchen rubbish they find, collect a vast 
quantity of rotten stuff. It is true they do, once in a 
while, find something valuable; yet of all the occupa- 
tions followed on earth, that of garbage collector is the 
very last we should choose, except that of educational 
garbage gatherer. That is the very lowest in the scale. 
It is far better for an educational paper to find out and 
print what is good than what is bad. The influence on 
the mind of the searcher while hunting for what is bad, 
is extremely detrimental to its healthy condition. 
The mind soon loses its power of seeing the good, or 
even discriminating between grades of evil. We write 
this for the benefit of certain young and inexperienced 
educational editors, whose condition already gives only 
asad indication concerning what they will soon come 
to, unless they turn their attention to some better work 
than that of smelling around for what they don’t like 
when they find it. 





EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





The air is laden with the perfume of orange blossoms, 
the sunshine is poured out generously over all the land. 
Florida is, in winter, a delightful place to visit, There 
is a coming and going of people from the North that 
shows these things are appreciated. Many are making 
homes here, but they miss the schools that render our 
North a country one may well be proud of. Yet much 
is being done. 

At De Funiak Springs the teachers of Florida have 
been in session. Some of their proceedings are noted 


below. I regret that ill-health prevented my visiting this 
interesting meeting. 
Prof. H, N. Felkel, of Tallahassee, the State Institute 
instructor, gave a fine lecture on astronomy, which he 
illustrated by a tellurian of his own construction. 


Prof, W. H, Payne, of Michigan, gave valuable talks 
on school management. He described the rights, 
privileges and duties of school functionaries, of pupils 
and teachers; he explained punishments and awards. 
He is aclear reasoner, and is a very practical man. 

The Pensacola school children came in by train, and 
marched on the stage with banners and music, They 
sang in a very spirited manner, and made a most cred- 
itable appearance. In return Prof. Beard gave them a 
**Chalk Talk.” 

Prof. Edward Brooks, so long the principal of the Lan- 
caster, Pa., normal school, and beloved by all who knew 
him, has had a normal class that has been delighted by 
his instructions, 

Dr. B. G. Northrop, of Connecticnt, has given a series 
of practical talks, that have had the most [intense 
value. He is exceedingly popular in Florida. 

Prof. J. P. Patterson, principal of the Pensacola pub- 
lic schools, gave a most interesting lecture on “‘ Natural 
Science in the Schools ;” it will be of great service here. 
The committee on prizes for school exhibits consisting 
of Dr. B. G. Northrop of Conn., Edward Brooks of Pa., 
W. H. Payne of Mich , C. M. Woodward of Mo., J. H. 
Girardeau of Fla., and L. R. Brown of O., recommended 
to give $30 to Escambia Co., $40 to Duval Co., $2@ to 
Alachua Co., and $10 to Columbia Co; and speak 
highly of the work of the Helena school, Sumter 
Co., and of the work of the col red school in Jackson- 
ville. 

The state teachers’ association convened in session, 
and the following officers were elected : 

President, Prof. F. Pasco, of Jacksonville ; Recording 
Secretary, Prof. H. Merz, of Lake City ; Corresponding 
Secretary, Mrs. H. K. Ingraham, of Jacksonville ; Treas- 
urer, Prof. H. W. DeMilly, of Tallahassee; Executive 
Committee: Prof. F. Pasco; Prof. E. G. Chandler, of 
Fernandina; Prof. J. H. Girardeau, of Monticello ; Prof. 
H. N. Felkel, of Tallahassee; Prof. J. M. Attoway, of 
Gainesville ; Miss L. Tucker and Mrs. H. K. Ingraham, 
of Jacksonville ; Advisory Board : Prof. J. P. Patterson, 
of Pensacola; Prof. 8. W. Pritchard, of Haines City ; 
Prof. Smallwood, of Key West; Prof. J. A. Graham, of 
of Jacksonville. 

I visited the schools at Fernandina, of which Prof. E. 
G. Chandler is principal, with three assistants. He has 
a new two-story brick building, but is paid wages so 
small that it is a wonder that he is able to live. The 
school is open five months, and he is paid $75 per month, 
a salary of $375. Fortunately he is a clergyman and 
preaches on Sundays. Then he opens a pay school at 
the end of the five months. Under such salaries schools 
will not flourish, for teachers cannot live on them. 

A. M. K. 


It is said that it is hard when morality “has to fight 
the world, the flesh, the devil, and the saints; and to 
this complexion the temperance battle has come, or is 
rapidly coming, in New York state.” This is asad state 
of affairs, and it all comes from the advocacy of high 
license. 





FIFTY-EIGHT years ago no student at Yale was per- 
mitted to go sailing without first securing permission 
from the president, and no permission could be obtained 
to sail be yond the mouth of the harbor. 


THE words of the song, ‘“‘ John Brown’s Body Lies 
a-mouldering in the Grave,” were written by Frank E. 
Jerome. Mr. Jerome is now one of the editors’ of the 
Russell (Kansas) Record. He was not thirty when the 
song appeared. ’ 


Grn. BOULANGER, the bellicose French Minister, when 
engaged in debate, drinks only sugared water. Bis- 
marck drinks brandy and water. But Boulanger, on 
being recently questioned on his taste, answered that 
one can keep a cooler head on sugar than on brandy. 
No great work was ever accomplished, stimulated by 
liquor, tobacco, or opium. Bismarck may drink brandy 
on special occasions, but his strength has not been de- 
rived from that beverage. His habits have been ex- 
tremely temperate during all his long life. 














WE learn from Supt. A. G. Lane, director of the ex- 
position in connection with the National Association at 
Chicago next July, that exhibitors will be allowed to be 
present to explain the workings of apparatus, the use of 
charts, models, plans of school houses, etc. Agents for 
educational periodicals, publications on the art and 
science of teaching, and other works for superintendents 
and teachers. will be at liberty to exhibit, explain and 
take subscriphons. Publishers of school text-books 





are called upon to make an exhibit only. 


THe Roger-Williams University at Nashville retaing 
its president and treasurer, but has at present no stu- 
dents. They have all obtained an honorable dismissal, 
and may, if they can, go to some other “‘ university.” 





THE number of public school houses in the city is 184, 
of which nineteen are leased buildings. The total area 
of the buildings proper is over twenty-three acres, 
Their value is $8,453,500. 





THe teacher mentioned by E. O. H. in last week's 
JOURNAL, who lost a first-class position, was unfortunate 
in signing ‘“‘ Your’s truly,” not ‘‘ Yours truly,” as the 
types made us say. 





WE devote a page in this week’s issue to selections 
from Washington Irving. Teachers will do well to im- 
prove the opportunity of cultivating an appreciation of 
so genial and artistic a writer. His writings seem to be 
a stepping-stone from the light to the heavy, and child- 
ren who care only for light literature, may easily be led 
to read Knickerbocker’s New York, and Sketch-Book 
with interest, and thereby be given a higher taste. Mr. 
Barhite has selected the extracts with great care. By 
having them read by the pupils in connection with any 
others that may be obtained, and then, if possible, plac- 
ing some of the works within access of the pupils, a 
lively interest may be roused in this one of the most 
pleasing of American writers. 





Mr. H. 8S. JonNnson, A. M., of Brooklyn Grammar 
School No. 15, arranged for a cheap summer trip last 
summer, through Thos. H. Hendrickson, the ‘“ excur- 
sion agent” of Brooklyn, and carried 175 teachers to 
Niagara Falls, the Thousand Islands, and Montreal! for 
$35, that amount covering every expense. Again 
during the Christmas holidays, through Mr. Hendrick- 
son, 208 teachers went to Washington and had a de- 
lightful time for $13, which covered every expense. He 
has now arranged with Mr. Hendrickson for a trip 
through Ireland, Scotland, England, and France to 
Paris, sailing from New York in the Cunard steamer 
Servia on Saturday, July 16, and leaving Liverpool in a 
Cunarder on Saturday, August 20. The cost will be 
$230—which covers all necessary expenses from the 
time the traveler walks up the gang-plank at New York 
until he descends it again at the same dock. The pay- 
ments are to be made as follows : $25 deposit on or be- 
fore April 15, $87.50 om or before June 15, and $117.5 
on or before July 1. No state-rooms assigned until 
May 1. Bookfor registry now open. Tickets and 
further information can be obtained of the editor of the 
ScHOOL JOURNAL, of Mr. Thos. H. Hendrickson, 217 
Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, and Mr. Herman §. John- 
son, A. M., Grammar School 15, Brooklyn. 





WE are constantly in receipt of queries, some of which 
require only reference to some good cyclopedia or stand- 
ard school text-book, and others relating to methods 
and management, which are of educational value to the 
teacher in general. Questions of this latter class we are 
pleased to receive, and will give our attention to, as 
speedily as possible. Many of our correspondents may 
be patiently waiting to see the solution of some algebraic 
problem in progression, or the diagram of an idiomatic 
expression appear, which, in view of the educational 
demands of the day, we do not think will ever be seen 
in our columns. Questions are invited, but please send 
such, as when answered, will be of aid to some other 
fellow teacher, who is struggling to rise in his pro- 
fession. 





Next week we expect to giveour readers a symposium 
on interest and percentage. It has been in preparation 
for several months, and it will express the views and 
methods of some of our most successful teachers. The 
former symposium on fractions was received with great 
favor—in fact, several good judges said it was the best 
exposition of that subject that had ever appeared in this 
country. We advise our readers to preserve the pape! 
containing this discussion, as it will be impossible to ob- 
tain it after a few weeks, and it cannot fail to be of 
great value for future reference. 





THE publishers of the JouRNAL have just received the 
manuscript of a book on the ‘‘ Grube Method of Teach- 
ing Arithmetic,” by Levi Seeley, A.M., Ph.D., which 
will be ready in book form early in September next. 
Dr. Seeley’s name has frequently been seen in the col- 





umns of this paper, and is well known to the teachers 
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of this, the eastern part, of this state. His book will be 
a valuable addition to the many helps for teachers 
already within their reach. 





Tue first volume of small books on important educa- 
tional subjects for the Reading Circle library will be 
“Mind Studies for Young Teachers.” The following is 
an outline of the topics discussed, by which it will be 
seen that it will be especially helpful to those who are 
commencing the study of mind science : 

How to Study the Mind. 

What 1s the Mind ? 

How the Mind Grows. 

Development. 

Mind Incentives. 

A Few Fundamental Principles Settled. 

Temperaments, 

The Training of the Senses. 

Attention. 

Perception. 

Abstraction. 

Method of Training Abstraction. 
Faculties used in Abstract Reasoning. 
From the Subjective to the Conceptive. 
The Will. 
Diseases of the Will. 
The Memory. 
Disorders of Memory. 
Incidents of Memory. 
The Sensibilities. 
Their Relation to the Will. 
Their Training. 
Relation to Morality. 
The Imagination, 
Its Culture. 
Its Power and Value. 


This book is the first of a series which is especially intend- 
ed to be helpful to teachers who wish to know something 
concerning the science of education. They will not be 
bound, and their cost will be small, but no volume will 
be cheap, except in price. Thousands of teacbers have 
not time to read our larger works on education. To 
such this series will be especially serviceable. They can 
be carried easily and read during spare minutes, which 
otherwise would run to waste. There can be no doubt 
they will prove helpful to thousands all over our 
country. 





CAN INDIANS BE TAUGHT? 


A LaDy just returned from the Hampton, (Va.) Train- 
ing School, where the Indians are so successfully taught, 
expressed her surprise and delight at the desire and 
aptness to learn. Though herself a person of no mean 
attainments she declares that she was ashamed to find 
these poor Indians knew some things with a clearness 
surpassing her own. Now, remember it is but a few 
years since that it was deemed impossible to teach the 
Indians ; it was believed apparently that the Creator had 
given them minds, that could not be educated. Butthat 
delusion has been dispelled. What we want to call at- 
tention to is the mode of the solution of the question of 
Indian education. Why has there been such failure in 
the past? Because the methods emp'oyed were bad 
methods. In other words, the Indian is educated 
because we know more about sducation than we did. 
There is no other cause. The Indian was not educated 
heretofore because we did not know how. 

The story of the attempts to educate the Indian if well 
told would throw light on the crudeness of teaching in 
past years. If the Indian has suffiered, so has the white 
man. It is not that one kind will educate one and not 
the other. It may not be pleasant to say that teaching 
in our schools has been unmethodical, and in most 
schools is so still. But no other inference can be drawn 
from a calm consideration of the case. 

When the New York State Normal School was founded 
it was thought to be a good thing to admit Indian 
youth ; but after a trial lasting several years it was 
deemed impracticable if not impossible and they were 
dismissed. They were put into classes in mental arith- 
metic for example and problems read to them, and as 
they could not solve them it was said, ‘‘ you cannot edu- 
cate an Indian the same as you can a white man.” It 
never occured to question whether the white man was 
thus educated. Hundreds of instances of failure to 
educate the white pupils by the usual metbods could be 
pointed out. There was failure for both white and the 
copper-colored as well. 

There has been a study of methods for many years and 
ithas born fruit for the Indian. There is much more to be 
discovered. Let us go forward in our pedagogic work, 





THE TOLEDO MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 





We learn with pleasure of the experiment that has 
been tried in the Toledo Manual Training School. The 
girls are required to work in woodwork, using the plane 
and saw with great dexterity. They are enthusiastic 
over carpentry, and true to their feminine instincts, 
pronounce it “‘ perfectly lovely.” The boys were also 
tried in the cooking department, and they in turn were 
more interested than the girls, and became so enthusi- 
astic that it was necessary for the superintendent to is- 
sue an order: ‘‘ No more boys in the kitchen.” 

lf carpentry affords such an excellent discipline for 
the mind ; such an active exercise of all the mental 
faculties, why is it confined to the boys alone? 
Why not admit the girls to the enjoyment of the same 
advantages? are questions we have asked ourselves a 
great many times. You say in reply a girl will never 
have to engage in such work. Very true, but it seems 
to us that there is a great inconsistency somewhere. 
Advocates of manual training reiterate in earnest tones 
that the training is not for the purpose of giving a 
knowledge of any trade—that is incidental—but that it 
is for the purpose of giving the best kind of mental dis- 
cipline. And yet they look somewhat surprised at the 
question naturally following this statement: ‘‘ Do only 
the boys have carpentry ?” or “‘ Do you not include the 
boys in the excellent mental drill afforded by sewing ?” 
It is well enough to theorize, but if this mental discipline 
be so excellent, it would be well to overstep tradition 
and prejudice, as has been done regarding the more in- 
tellectual studies, and let both sexes enjoy equal ad- 
vantages. B. 





THE LOWER GRADES. 


The possibilities of a child are greater that those of a 
man ; therefore children should be more carefully at- 
tended to than men and women. By far the larger 
proportion of children crowd the lower grades. They 
need the first care of the most experienced and best- 
paid instructors. In one school the average number of 
children in a class on sixth grammar grade is 82; the 
average number in classes on the sixth primary grade is 
100. In another school the classes on the sixth gram- 
mar grade average 39 pupils; those on the sixth primary 
grade, 120. In one other the sixth grammar classes 
average 39; the sixth primary, 131. In another the 
sixth grammar classes average 45 pupils; the sixth pri- 
mary Classes, 128. A similar inequality prevails in most 
of the schools of every city in this country. But how 
does the pay and permanency of primary teachers com- 
pare with the pay of those in the higher grades? It is 
not necessary to answer this question. It is well under- 
stood. 

The least understood being on earth is the child. We 
bungle when we give them medicine, but we are dumb 
when we attempt to direct the growth of the mind. We 
confess our love for the babies, but we deny this profes- 
sion when we cut down the pay of those who take care 
of them, to the lowest living point. 





WHAT JUDGE RUGGLES SAID ABOUT EXAMIN- 
ATIONS. 





A former superintendent of public instruction, Hon. 
William B. Ruggles, now deputy superintendent of 
insurance, New York, in his report to the legislature of 
1886, used these words: 

**One of the most serious olstacles in the way of rais- 
ing the grade of qualification of the teachers employed 
in the public schools is to be found in the existing sys- 
tem of examinations, upon which the greater part of 
the teachers receive their licenses to teach. Of 31,399 
teachers employed in the public schools of the state, 
over 20,000 are licensed by school commissioners upon 
examinations held by them, which are characterized by 
no uniformity whatever in different localities. Whether 
a license is granted or withheld is substantially discre- 
tionary with them. They are elective officers in their 
respective districts, and subjected to various political 
and personal influences, sometimes deflecting them from 
the straight line of duty, generally annoying, and often 
resisted only at the risk of losing a renomination or 
re election. The consequence naturally follows that 
numerous incompetent and inefficient teachers are 
crowded into the schools, who, but for such influences, 
would remain unlicensed. and their places would be 
filled by others qualified for the business. I know of no 
more effectual means of remedyjng this evil than the 


system already in successful operation in some of the 
states by which this class of certificates to teach issue 
only upon examinations held by school commissioners 
or other local officers with similar functions, the ques- 
taons fur which are prepared under the direction of the 
state superintendent and sent out simultaneously, in 
printed form, at proper intervals, to such examiners 
throughout the state. A plan of subsequent revision 
and approval or disapproval of the answers at the de- 
partment on the result of which should depend the 
granting of the licenses, would give stability and effec- 
tiveness to the system, and could be easily arranged. 
This plan would require the enactment of some amend- 
ments to the present general school laws. I respect- 
fully recommend the subject to the attention of the 
legislature.” 





7 
HOW TEACHING CAN BE MADE A PROFESSION. 





The ScHOOL JOURNAL has made some very good sug- 
gestions on this subject. But it did not go far enough. 
The two steps spoken of will never professionalize 
teachers. Next after the advancement step there must 
come the permanency step, and then the pensioning step. 
The present itinerary system prevalent here out west, 
and I presume also back east, will keep teaching as a 
stepping-stone work and prevent it from ever being ele- 
vated to a profession—I mean now not the respectably- 
salaried professors of high or graded schools, but 
teachers mainly of country schools. And when men 
or women have devoted the best part of their lifetime to 
the work of teaching, the state should put them on the 
pension roll, A soldier that enlisted and served from 
one to three years in the army is put on pension, and we 
say that is right. A man devoting his whole life to the 
battle against ignorance and vice won’t get a cent from 
the state, and we ought to say that is wrong. Who will 
move in this matter? I have neither money, name, nor 
aninfluence. The plan referred to is adopted, I think, 
by all civilized nations except our own republic. Can 
we allow that disgrace to long remain over us? 

S. M. H. 


* 


HOWLING SCHOOLS. 








The article by Prof. G. G. Groff, of Lewisburg, Pa., 
which appeared in the last issue of the Journal, is to 
some extent, at least, misleading. Many who read it 
will, doubtless, be made to think that Howling Schools 
are the only kind of schools, or else very common in the 
mountain districts of Tennessee and North Carolina, to 
which he refers. 

I have taught among the mountains of East Tennes- 
see for the last six years. My interest in my work has 
caused me to visit a great many schools even in the 
most mountainous sections. During the six years I 
have neither seen or heard of a Howling School. Twenty 
years ago we had such schools, ten years ago there were 
a few, but to-day, I think I can truly say that there are 
none. 

A neat, new, framed school-house is very common 
throughout East Tennessee, while log huts without a 
single window” are notcommon. I do not know of any 
such. It was my privilege, three years ago, to visit 
some schools in the mountains of Penrsylvania. When 
I compare the real, average school of the two sections, 
the difference is not at all astonishing. 

We, teachers, smile just a little when we think of the 
Professor amusing himself over a supposed similarity 
between our schools and those of China, without stop- 
ping to think of almost similar schools in his own 
mountains. J. H. Me. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 





* HOWLING SCHOOLS” AGAIN. 





In the JournaL of February 19, there appeared an 
article with the above caption. The author, must, like 
Rip Van Winkle, have been asleep for twenty years. 
He is either ignorant of what he writes or else he will- 
fully misrepresents. Taking the first view of it, he is 
right. Twenty years ago, we did have just such schools 
as he describes ; but, fearing he will not plead guilty to 
this charge, I proceed upon the assumption that the 
second is true. If there isa school anywhere in the 
state conducted upon the “howling plan,” I don’t 
know where it can be found; and my opportunities for 
observing, in some of the most mountainous counties. 
have been good. 

But Prof. Groff is not even so charitable as to say in 
some parts of the state. “In the niountains of the 





south, in Norih Carolina and Tennessee!” As a rule, 
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the schools in the rural districts will compare favorably 
with those of other states ; and, those of our cities are 
conceded to be of a high degree of excellence. 

W. M. Rogers. 





TRAINING PUPILS TO UNDERSTAND CAUSES. 





By H. CourTsore Bowen. 





[From the London Journal of Education.| 


“A wide field lies before us. The only difficulty is what to 
choose. Again, our only guide is the order of nature and sim- 
plicity. The reason why fire burns the hand, or why a book, 
when let go, falls, is difficult and complicated. But it is simple 
to discover why, if I divide a sheet of paper into four equal 
parts ad take three of them, [ get the same amount as when I 
divide it ingo cigbt equal parts and take six of them. Ata much 
more advanced stage, we may attempt to find the reason why, if 
a number is divisible by nine, the sum of its digits is also divisible 
by nine; while all the simpler theorems of abstract geometry 
will supply the young inquirer with numberless examples fairly 
within his power—the theorems being putin the form of ques- 
tions (why is a certain fact true? or, is it true or not true?) The 
main difficulties about causes lie in there being more tban one of 
them at a time at work, and in their being bard to find. At first, 
therefore, the cases we choose should involve only single caures, 
and those very evident. Later we may proceed to such lessons as 
those on the forms of water, in Huxley's Introductory Primer, 
which I have already referred to, and which introduce wore than 
one cause—change of temperature and change of pressure, for 
instance, in the cases of evaporation and condensation. But even 
here we may make things much simpler by taking one agent at 
a time and noting 1ts effect, instead of seeking for ali the causes 
of some phenomenon. So we may note the effect of heat and of 
cold on water separately—the nature of steam—the effect of sud- 
den change of density on moist air in the bell of an air-pump. A 
most interesting lesson may be given by gathering from our 
pupils, and discussing, all the instances we can of the disappear- 
ance of water—apparently into the air: vlothes hung up to dry, 
wet pavements after a shower, water in a kettle boiled away, &c., 
&c. Again, the reappearance of moisture from the air: the cold 
plate held over the steam from the spout of a kettle, the moisture 
on the outside of a glass of iced-water, dew when the sty is clear 
and the night fine, the washing-house, &c , &. Then the experi- 
ment with moist air in the bell of the air-pump-—the formation 
of the cloud due to the sudden lessening of pressure, the cloud 
depositing its moisture on the glass, and soon. We note the fre- 
quent, if not unvarying, concomitant in each case—assume it as 
a cause—make further experiments on this assumption—in the 
way described in the method of experiment, given above. 

Causes may also be dealt with in our history lesscns in num- 

berless ways—especially when the children are encouraged to 
bring their practical knowledge of modern things to bear on 
things of the past. The caures of the English settlement in 
Britain, of the invasions of the Norsemen and Danes, can be 
made fairly clear by the ligbt of modern emigration and immig- 
ration. Why the English chose Jobn for king, and their fellow- 
subjects on the continent (at least some of them) chose Arthur, 
will not be difficult for the children to discover; while, starting 
from our modern agricultural troubles, we may attempt a more 
elaborate chain of reasoning and accumulation of causes in ex- 
planation of the peasant revolt in the latter part of the 14th 
century. I do not think it will be needful for me to go into de- 
tail—the demands of the peasants, the actual occurrences of the 
rebellion, and the events which immediately preceded and fol- 
lowed it, will suggest sufficient causes to the teacher and bis 
pupils, and into these investigation may then be made. Nor need 
I point out how strikingly suggestive of an explanation recent 
events have been—distress of a gener.) character, agricultural 
distres3 and disagreements, political discontent, the introduction 
of the element of rowdyism, socialism, wanton destruction of 
property by the regular London mob ; even the guardians of order 
appear to have been as paralyzed and useless in this town of Lon- 
don on the one occasion as on the other.” 


DRY SPONGES ONCE MORE. 








By Pror. THEODORE F. SEWARD. 


- The writer visited a few weeks ago the editorial sanc- 
tum of one of the most prominent and influential re- 
ligious weeklies in the United States. It would add con- 
siderably to the interest of the story to mention the 
name of the journal, but we forbear. The senior editor 
of the paper, with whom an interview was first sought, 
had sent a message that he was to be absent, and also, 
that as he was unmusical, it would be better to see two 
of his associates, one of whom he described as being a 
musical person and the other as the editor of the musi- 
cal department of the paper. But they proved to be the 
driest sponges I have encountered in all the six years 
of my labors in behalf of the Tonic Sol-fa reform. They 
absolutely refused to hear one word of explanation with 
regard to the system. They declared that they “knew 
all about it,” and that there is “nothing in it,” one of 
them going so far as to pronounce it a humbug. All 
they said proved conclusively that they had no thor- 
ough knowledge of the merits of the system, its charac- 
eristics or its history. But as they declined to put 
themselves in the way of receiving information, there 
was nothing to do but gracefully retire and leave them 
in possession of the field. 
Happily, there is no law without its counterpart. 
While it is the nature of a dry sponge to repel moisture, 


it has a deeper nature which is exactly fitted to receive 
it. Just so it is with the human mind. Its first im- 
pulse is to reject that which is new and unwonted. Yet 
its truest, deepest, and grandest characteristic is its 
power of reception, and of growing and expanding by 
what it receives. No one who has a genuine truth to 
give to the world need have a shadow of a doubt of its 
final acceptance. The prospect may seem very discour 
aging at first, but the outer case of prejudice and resis 
tance will be sure to give way, appreciation will come, 
and men will adopt and rejoice in that which they be- 
gan by despising. 

The Tonic Sol-fa movement has passed beyond the 
‘dry sponge” phase of its history. The period of active 
resistance is at an end. Churches, schools and teachers 
are gradually absorbing and assimilating the new prin- 
ciples of the method, and soon it will be universally re- 
cognized as an educational emancipator, accomplishing 
for music what the Arabic figures accomplished for 
mathematics. 





ORAL INSTRUCTION. 





By F. B. GavuLt, SUPERINTENDENT PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
SoutH PugEBLo, CoLo. 


The term is used luosely. It may mean the method 
by which first primarians are instructed prior to their 
ability to study for themselves, It is also made to ap- 
ply to school instruction given independent of text- 
hooks by use of outlines, or other work placed upon the 
black-board and copied therefrom. It may include any 
and all sorts of supplementary work. It may refer also 
to the lecture method of instruction. ‘ Familiar talks” 
is now a common expression, seen in many a printed 
course of study. From primary to high school familiar 
talks are a part of the course of instruction; natural 
history, manners, and morals, elements of the sciences, 
civil government, or other general and special subjects 
are thus introduced. Is the plan a wise one? Many 
years ago the writer witnessed a religious service of 
rather exciting character. The conductor of the meet- 
ing in urging more fervent and demonstrative praying 
said, ‘‘ thinking is not praying.” Not unlike this doubt- 
ful theology is the oft-repeated statement that ‘‘ Telling 
is not teaching.” The “effectual, fervent prayer” of a 
man who thinks ‘availeth much ;” nor is the educa- 
tional value of telling to be despised. Much depends 
right here. When the right thing is said at the right 
time in the right way, it is teaching. But the thing 
told must be useful, appropriate to the subject, as well 
as to the persons under tuition, and moreover must be 
well said. 

If telling is not teaching, then close the churches, 
where it is presumed that religious teaching is conveyed 
by telling, and received through the avenue of hearing. 
The thing told is not always valuable and opportune, and 
too often lacks the quality of being well told. Why do 
politicians depend upon the stump for the dissemination 
of partisan doctrine? Why do we delight in the com- 
pany of the educated, of well-read and well-traveled 
people? We hope to be able to hear them tell some new, 
interesting, and valuable thing. 

Paul says, “ For all the Athenians and strangers, which 
were there, spent their time in nothing else, but either 
to tell or to hear some new thing.” Cesar describes a 
class of people that ‘‘ compelled travelers, even unwil- 
lingly, to stop; and many inquired what every one of 
them had heard or knew about everything ; and the 
common people stood around the merchants in towns, 
and compelled them to declare from what countries 
they had come, and what things they had known there.” 
Now our pupils are not so very different from these peo- 
ples. We are all fascinated by what wiser people tell 
us. A wise, thoughtful teacher ought always to have 
eager listeners. and ‘familiar talks” ought to be a 
strong element of every teacher’s teaching. Why not? 
Memory is very active in childhood ; it is very retentive 
also, because there is no distraction from business, and 
the mind is not infected with cares. 

We all remember notes, incidents, facts narrated by 
the teachers of our childhood days. In fact, lessons may 
be given at this period that will make impressions so 
deep and lasting that time can never efface them. The 
‘‘ familiar talks” may not only interest and impress, but 
actually instruct. ‘It is important that every teacher 
should understand, that telling is not, in itself, teaching 
a thing; and that if he is a teacher at all, it will be 
through some other agency than merely his talking.” 
This is quoted from pretty high and conservative au- 
tisority, but it is wrong in principle and in fact. 

All talking is not teaching,—no one claims that, and 





means fruitful of the best educational results, is our 
proposition. The root from which we derive the word 


instauction implies to arrange in order. Much so-called 
oral instruction amounts to little, because it lacks order- 


ly arrangement, skillful development, and systematic 
proceedure. The communication of knowledge by means 
of language is a high function of the teacher. and when 
wisely done cannot fail to arouse corresponding activity 
in the mind of the pupil. As to how much time and at- 
tention this method of instruction should receive, cir- 
cumstances alone can determine. It should not be al- 
lowed to interfere with, or incapacitate pupils for book- 
study. A most exccllent way to prepare a class for the 
mastery of book-lessons is to throw just the amount of 
light upon the subject that is needed to secure conquest 
by the student. More than that is injury. Hence the 
‘* familiar talk ” should aim only to arouse interest, to 
direct, to inspire zeal and individual effort. Telling is 
teaching ; as a method it must be skillfully applied, and 
only when needed. 








THE SCHOOL- ROOM. 


The object of this department is to disseminate good methods 
by the suggestions of those who practice them. The devices here 
explained are not always original with the contributors, nor is it 
necessary they shou!d be. 











FIRST LESSONS IN BOTANY. 





I. GRASS, 


APPARATUS.—Tufts of grass with roots, reeds, rushes, 
&e. 

I. Introduction.—Let the children examine specimen 
of tufts of grass. Ask whatit is; where they have seen 
it, @c. So work out that it grows out of the ground, al- 
most everywhere ; on the hills ; in the fields and mead- 
ows; by the seaside; in the woods, &c. 

Il. Description.—1. Lead the children to observe that 
its color is a beautiful green—not all the same tint—some 
light, some dark, sometimes it is yellow or brown. 
When? 

2. Children to examine the blades of grass and de- 
scribe them--long and narrow like lances or spears. 
Each leaf has a sharp point--sharp edges. Some kinds 
of grass will cut the hand. Show specimens of reeds, 
rushes, corn-stalks, &c. Lead them to see how greatly 
they resemble each other in character. 

8. Require the children to point out and name the 
stem of the grass plant. Lead them to see that where 
the leaves join the stem it becomes thicker ; the thick 
part is called a joint, hence the stem is said to be jointed. 
Let them split up the stem and note that it is a long hol- 
low tube; very difficult to break, because it is so tough. 

4, Show some grass in blossom ; very like corn only 
smaller; the blossoms green in color; when they fade 
the seed comes; very small but very beautiful ; is car- 
ried about by the wind ; hence grass springs up every- 
where. 

5. Examine roots. These are rough, brown and hard 
to pull out of the ground. They hold the plant in tbe 
ground, and, (by sucking up juices out of the earth,) 
supply it with food. 

Ill. Annual History.—Refer to the spring ; the snow 
and frost have gone ; the sun shines brightly : the young 
blades of grass spring up fresh from the seeds scattered 
about in autumn; very bright and fresh they look; 
sometimes the daisies and buttercups peep out from 
amongst them. Note how short and smooth lawns are 
kept by frequent cutting. Some fields of grass are a'- 
lowed to grow very tall; these are called hayfields. 
Why? When the sun is hot, this tall grass, or hay, is 
cut down by the hay-makers. Show picture. Boys 
and girls go in to the hay-fields to play ; to turn it over 
and over. Why? Describe the carting; the bhayrick; 
its uses, &c. 

IV. Uses.—1. By reference to the children having 
seen sheep and cattle feeding in the meadows, lead them 
to say that grass is used as the food of many animals. 
Let them name some of these: sheep, cow, horse, deer, 
&c. 
2. The tough stems, of rushes and reeds are used for 
making many things, as—baskets, chair-bottoms, &c. 

8. Grass makes theearth very beautiful. It looks and 
feels cool and refreshing. How pleasant and restful to 
walk on the cool soft grass, rather than the dusty road. 

4. The sight of it should teach us to love our heavenly 
Father, who gave it so abundantly for our use and en 
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tl. A PLANT, 
tus.—Ask children who can to bring speci- 
mens of plants. Teacher to have dried specimens, and 
one or two plants in pots. 

|, Introduction.— Ask the children to show the plants 
they have brought. Comment on these. Some will 
have brought leaves, some blossoms only. Point out 
that these are not plants, only parts of plants. Johnny 
held his so tightly that the poor plant is dead. Annie’s 
kind mother put hers in paper, and she has held it care- 
july. How fresh it is. Teacher produces two or three 
plants in pots. 

IL. Parts of a Plant.—Uses of these to the plant. Before 
proceeding to turn the plant out of the pot the teacher 
<hould spread a newspaper on table or floor. Why? 
Teacher shows she is careful not to break the roots. 
Why? When the roots are cleared of soil, require 
children to name the part that has been covered with 
earth. By examining specimens lead them to see tha. 
the roots are made up of threads, some thick, some like 
q hair, &c. Tell them that these threads have tiny 
mouths, too small to see without a glass. Thes2 mouths 
suck up food and drink from the earth for the plant—just 
as little children take food and drink by their mouths to 
make them grow, &c. Shake the plant still in the pot; 
show that the roots fix it firmly and uprightly in the 
ground, and so keep the plant from tumbling over. The 
jeacher points to the stalk or stem of several plants—re- 
qirechildren to nameit. Show thatitis generally strong 
snd upright, so that the wind does not break it. Outof 
the stalk or stem grow the pretty leaves (or branches). 
What colors are they? Often green, sometimes brown, 
red, yellow, &c. How pretty they are, and varied in 
shape. Lead them to note that a plant has blossome— 
these differ in shape and in color. Thus the daisy is 
white and pink, te buttercup yellow. It was God who 
gave us the pretty blossoms to make us happy. By re- 
ference to strawberry, &c., work out that plants give us 
fruit and seeds. Get them to name some they know 
of. 

Ill. Conclusion.—Require children to name any plants 
they know of. Teacher to lead them to see that the tall 
tree, the green grass, the corn in the field, as well as 
the tiny daisy, are all plants. 





4 METHOD OF TEACHNG THE EVILS OF 
ALCOHOL, —III. 





By Mr. C. F. MERRILL, PRINCIPAL OF PUBLIC SCHOOL, 
WILLIMANTIC, CONN. 


Experiment 24.—To still further illustrate the above 
truths, put a little minced beef in a vial with a solution 
of pepsin; or if possible with gastric juice. Artificial 
digestion takes place. Let the pupil carefully watch the 
process. Fillasecond tube with more meat and solution 
of alcohol and pepsin in tke ratio of one part alcohol to 
four parts water. Artificial digestion is much slower. 
Filla third tube with more meat, and a solution of 
alcohol and pep:in in equal proportions. Observe that 
process of digestion is stopped and the meat is coagu- 
lated. This series of experiments onght to be observed 
for several hours at stated intervals to get the full effects. 
Ih Hygiene for Young People” (A. S. Barnes & Co.), 
teachers will find a good table illustrating these facts. 
Thes we see that alcohol inflames the coat of the stom- 
ach, spoils the gastric juice, hardens the food and hind- 
es digestion. It also creates an appetite for unnatural, 
unwholesome foods and liquors and creates dyspepsia 
and other diseases. 

From the stomach the alcohol goes to the liver. The 
blood in the liver is made more stimulating, and that 
causes over action of the blood vessels of the liver. The 
capillaries are engorged with blood. This causes first an 
enlargement of the liver, and then a shrivelling of the 
substance of that organ, together with a rough bunchy 
surface. This is ‘‘ cirrhosis” or hob-nailed liver. This 
condition of the liver interferes with the formation of 
bile and may lead to dropsy. Again fatty degeneration, 
due to alcohol, may take place in the liver. 

ACTION ON THE BLOOD. 

Experiment 25.—Place a drop of blood in a test-tube 
and add a little alcohol. The blood is coagulated and 
forms a clot. This clot consists of fibrine and the cor- 
puscles. That which is left is the serum. The serum 
slargely made up of water with albumen dissolved in it. 

*he same result is shown by heating the blood over a 
‘pirit lamp, with a little aqueous solution of mercuric 


“hite of an egg. Why doés coagulation take place ? 


ttloride, Similar results can be obtained by using the: 


Experiment 26.—Place some blood on a glass slide und 
cover with a thin glass, and examine under the micro- 
scope. Observe the arrangement of the corpuscles. 
Now add a little alcohol to the blood. Observe that the 
blood corpuscles shrink and become distorted. The 
alcohol withdraws the water from the corpuscles, caus- 
ing coagulation. In the drunkard alcohol has changed 
some of the corpuscles into useless fat which is not a 
sign of health. 

Experiment 27.—Stretch the web of a froz’s foot over 
a hole in a thin board and examine under a microscope. 
Notice the circulation of blood through the capillaries. 
Place on the web a drop of diluted alcohol and call 
attention to the fact that the capillaries expand and the 
blood corpuscles pass through more rapidly. Saturate 
the web with alcohol. The circulation is entirely 
stopped. The alcohol paralyzes the nerves in the first 
case, allowing the capillaries to expand, and they be- 
come irritated. The same action occurs in the case of 
the drunkard and is indicated by the flushed face. This 
action is called *‘ congestion,” and “‘is not confined to 
the vessels near the surface of the body, but really ex- 
tends to every organ and every tissue.” In the latter 
case alcohol has poisoned ‘or contracted the capillaries 
and stopped the flow of blood. 

Experiment 28.—The poisonous effects of alcohol can 
be still further illustrated by placing a small insect or 
reptile in it. All plant life also is speedily destroyed, 
when brought in close contact with alcohol. Alcohol 
is also taken up by the lacteals of the body and is 
emptied into the blood through the thoracic duct. 
“Thus taken into the blood, alcohol is flushed every- 
where—into each fibre, membrane, and tissue. It fills 
and saturates each vital organ, flesh, brain, heart, liver, 
lung, kidney, skin, and secreting-apparatus. Wherever 
there is blood naturally, there is now blood mixed with 
alcohol.” 

The effect of alcohol on the heart is at first stimulat- 
ing, causing the blood to flow faster, thus tending to 
destroy vital energy more quickly than otherwise would 
occur. The moderate user of alcohol expends strength 
without increasing it. The continual use of alcohol 
tends to paralyze the heart. Very often the walls of 
the heart become so soft and weak in the habitual user 
of strong drink that they are easily ruptured, and the 
victim of this curse falls down dead. 

The effect of alcohol on the lungs is to harden the 
walls of the air cells, and to bring on inflammation of the 
lung tissue and lessen the breathing capacity, which 
causes wheezy or broken speech. Again the weakened 
condition of the lung capillaries renders the user of 
strong drink more liable to colds, pleurisy, and pneu- 
monia, even allowing for the exposure to cold and wet, 
so frequent in this class. It also renders them more 
liable to contagious diseases. 

Alcohol does not cause warmth. Arctic explorers pro- 
hibit its use among their men, if any work is to be done. 
The warmth of skin which occurs after drinking beer 
or other strong drinks, is caused by the weakening of 
the nerves that regulate the blood vessels upon the 
surface of the body, hence more blood is sent from the 
central parts of the body to the surface. The surface is, 
therefore, for a time warmed at the expense of the inner 
part of the body. The real temperature of the bovy is 
cooled. As has already been indicated alcohol has an 
injurious effect upon the skin by supplying it with bad 
blood, and by giving the pores extra work in carrying 
off some of the alcohol in the perspiration. 

Alcohol affects the nerves by taking away their moist- 
ure in its exorbitant demand for water, thus paralyzing 
them, destroying their power to control the muscles, and 
rendering them unfit to carry the messages to and from 
the brain. This produces trembling, faintness, and 
vomiting. Alcohol fills or congests the blood vessels of 
the brain with bad blood. Alcohol often is collected in 
and at the base of the brain causing apoplexy. Alcohol 
hardens the albumen of the brain tissue and so affects it 
as to produce insanity, delirium tremens, and even 
death. 

**The worst evils of intemperance are those the least 
known and least noticed. The gradual changes induced 
in the nervous system, the slow poisoning of the great 
centers of thought,—the transmission from parent to 
child, from generation to generation of nervous tenden- 
cies, progressive mental weakness, imbecility, insanity, 
idiocy, are evils” which far outweigh all other results 
save the ruination of human souls. 

These evils should convince us of the necessity of 
united efforts on the part of the teachers of our land to 
so educate the rising generation that they will ‘‘touch 
not, taste not, handle not the unclean thing.” To aid 
in this work these experiments and facts have been col+ 





lected from various sources. It is to be hoped that they 
will be made, God willing, the means of saving many of 
our boys and girls. 

Some not expensive books which many teachers have 
found helpful in teaching this subject and not already 
mentioned are, ‘Our Bodies and How We Live” (Lee 
& Shepard), “ Experiments with Alcohol” by French, 
(Silver, Rogers, & Co., Boston), from which many of 
these experiments were suggested, and “‘ Practical Work 
in School Room, Part I.” (A. Lovell & Co.). 





PRIMARY READING.—II. 


By Evma E, PEerKIns. 


In this lesson the class was tested upon their knowl- 
edge of the two sentences previously given, by taking 
the object and telling about it, and then finding where 
the word was written. Afterward the following was 
presented : 

T. L have something new to show you. 
be ready to tell me first. What is it? 

The class looked eagerly, and with increased enthusi- 
asm raised their hands to tell as the teacher presented 
some dogs cut from pictures. She replied by saying : 

**You may all tell me.” 

P. Dogs! 

T. How many of you have dogs at home? (The hands 
came up, and the teacher replied.) Sometime you may 
tell me about your dogs, but not now. You may each 
take one or these dogs. What have you, Albert? 

A. I have a dog. 

T. Gertie may tell me what she has. 

G. Ihave a dog. 

T. You may all look and see if you can tell what 1 
say witb the chalk. (All the claes seemed to think they 
knew, when the teacher said :) Jane may tell me what 
she thinks it says. 

J. I have a dog. 

T. Yes; that is right. 
says. 

Class. I have a dog. 

Then followed a short review, after which the sen- 
tence, ‘‘ I havea dog,” was underlined, and the outline 
of a dog made on the board. The class was requested 
to make their pencils say : ‘‘ I have a dog,” and also to 
try to make the dog. They were allowed to take their 
dogs to their seats. 

The next object presented was a cat, which was 
treated similarily to the object, dog, but with this 
exception : At the close of the lesson the teacher said : 
‘*Do with your cat as I do with mine.” The hands 
went immediately behind the children, with the cats in 
them. ‘‘ Where is your cat, Harvey?” 

H. In my hand. 

T. Yes, but where is your hand? 

H. Behind me. 

T. Then where is your cat? 

H. It is in my hand. 

T. Albert wants to tell me where his cat is. 

A, It is behind me. 

T. Yes, Nellie may tell me where her cat is. 

N. My cat is bebind me in my hand. 

T. Now Harvey may tell me where his cat is. 

H. It is in my hand behind me. 

T. Yes, that is right. 

Again the children’s hands followed the teacher’s, 
this time in front of them, and again the little ones re- 
plied to the questions of the teacher. 

T. What does it say where I am pointing, Albert ? 

A, I have a cat. 

T. Now let me see how nice you can make that on 
your slates. You may take your cats with you to your 
seats, 

In the next two lessons the four sentences appeared 
upon the board in their printed form, and they were 
presented like this : 

T. Now I will make the chalk say : “‘I have a cat.” 
in a different way. (And she printed it. Pointing :) This 
is the way you will find it in your books; (and pointing :) 
This is the way you will say it on your slates. Jane 
may find where it says, ‘I have a cat.” (And Jave 
pointed to the sentence just printed.) 

T. Who will find it in another place ? 

Harvey wished to try, and he found it in another 
place. It was found by others in several different 
places where it had been printed by the teacher before 
recitation. Sometimes it was found in connection with 
the written form, and sometimes alone. Both forms 
were found and read by the children, who enjoyed very 
much finding where it said thefdiffercnt uentences, and 
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THINGS TO TELL PUPILS. 





FIRE AND MATCHES.—Fire and heat are both obtained by 
friction. The Australian takes a dry piece of soft wood 
which is partially sharpened at one end, and resting the 
point upon a block. revolves the stick rapidly between the 
hands, and often gets fire in two minutes. The natives of 
Terra del Fuego, ‘‘ Land of Fire,” made fire by striking 
flint on iron pyrites, the sparks being caught on tinder. 
Glass globes filled with water were once used to bring the 
sun’s rays toafocus. Over two hurdred years ago it was 
discovered that phosphorus would by friction ignite dry 
sticks dipped in sulphur. Now there are manufactured 
80,270,000,000 friction matches. 


THE Big TREES OF CALIFORNIA.—The mammoth ever- 
green and redwood trees of California are found in small 
groves at the height of 4,500 feet above the sea-level. 
r'here is one grove of one hundred and three trees, each of 
which measures from 70 to 93 ft. in circumference. The 
height of the largest trees is from 300 to 400 ft., and some 
of those that have been felled indicate an age of from 2,000 
to 8,000 years. 


MARVELS OF THE MICROSCOPE.—Insects of various kinds 
are observable in the cavities of a common grain of sand. 
Mould is a forest of beautiful trees, with the branches, 
leaves, and flowers, and fruit fully discernible. Butterflies 
are fully feathered. Hairs are hollowtubes. Each drop of 
stagnant water contains a world of animated beings, 
swimming with as much liberty as whales in the sea. 
Each leaf has a colony of insects grazing on it like oxen in 
a meadow. 

Facts REGARDING LoNDoN.—London with all its suburbs 
covers nearly 700 square miles. It has 7,000 miles of 
streets, and on an average 28 miles of new streets are 
opened, and 9,000 new houses are built every year. 1,000 
vessels and 9,000 sailors are in port every day. 205 per- 
sons are added to its population every day, and 75,000 an- 
nua'ly. There are upwards of 100,000 foreigners from 
every quarter of the globe. If all the dwellings of London 
could have their frontages placed side by side, they would 
extend beyond the city of New York 172 miles. 


BANK NotEs.—When the national bank notes have been 
tramped about the country until they have become ragged 
and vagabond, they are bundled up and sent to the Trea- 
sury Department for redemption. In the place of those 
that are condemned, nice new notes, crisp and clean, are 
sent out. The average length of time that a new note can 
keep up a respectable appearance is about three years. 
Many thousands get burned up. Then their charred and 
blackened remains are sent to the Treasury for redemption. 
One lady in the Comptroller’s office, in this case, has 
charge of them, and they are sent to her for identification 
before they can be redeemed. Sometimes packages are 
sent in, all stuck together and burnt clear through te a 
black, crispy mass. She then separates them one by one 
with a very thin-bladed knife, and places the charred re- 
mains of each one separately upon a glass slab and ex- 
amines it very carefully with a magnifying glass. She is 
familiar with all peculiarities of the issues of the various 
banks, and a note must be reduced almost to ashes to be 
beyond her recognition. 


St. VALENTINE.—St. Valentine was a bishop of Rome 
during the third century. He is reported to have been a 
man of most amiable nature and remarkable gifts of elo- 
quence, so that he was very successful in converting the 
pagan Romans to Christianity. For this reason he natur- 
ally incurred the displeasure of the emperor, Marcus 
Aurelius Claudius, who hated and persecuted the little 
Christian band, and he was martyred by order of that 
ruler, first beaten with clubs and then beheaded. The date 
of his death was Feb. 14,270 A.D. He is said to have been 
aman of admirable qualities, and so famous for his love 
and charity that the custom of choosing valentines upon 
this festival took its rise from thence. When the saint 
came to be placed in the calendar, his name was given to 
the day of his death, and this was made a festival. By 
some means this custom found its way into Great Britain— 
probably Ceesar’s soldiers introduced it—and was fur many 
centuries in high favor both in Englend and Scotland. 


Woop CARVERS.—Here and there in the Black Forest and 
mountains of Germany are little houses occupied by peas- 
ants who are wood carvers. In the summer blocks of wood 
are prepared and stored away for use in the long months of 
winter, when these families are eften “snowed in,” and 
house work becomes a necessity. Every member of the 
family, from the grandparent down to the mere toddler, 
helps in some way; each has his or her especial part. A 
man with the help of his family can, by working steadily, 
earn about $2.00 a week, and this amount is sufficient to 
furnish them potatoes, or black bread and soup. Meat is 
an almost unknown luxury. By four o’clock in the morn- 
ing the household is at work, by the light of home made 
candies, and this is kept up till late in theevening. As the 
toys are made they are thrown loosely into baskets, and in 
the spring the head of the family, with such help as he may 
need, takes them to the city—Nauremberg, generally, as it 
is the principal market for such goods. The journey is 
made on foot, and the man returnsto his home in the woods 
to begin another year’s work. 





THE HicHEst INHABITED Spot.—The Buddhist cloister 
of Haule, Thibet, is 16,500 feet above sea level. The 
monks breathe the air that is less than one half as dense as 
the normal breath requires. Dogs are their only com- 
panions. Cats die at an elevation of 13,000 feet. Birds 
and insects are better adapted to live in elevated regions. 


WRITING MATERIALS.—The earliest mode of writing was 
on bricks, tiles, oyster shells, stone, ivory, bark, and leaves 
of trees. Copper and brass plates were used, also leather 
and wooden tablets. Then the papyrus came into vogue, 
and this in turn was superseded by parchment. Paper is 
of .great antiquity, especially among the Chinese. The 
first paper mill was built in England in 1588. The first ap- 
proach to a pen was the stylus, made at first of iron, after- 
wards of bone. Then reeds, pointed and split, like pens 
were used. Then it was discovered that quills were better 
than reeds. In 1820 the first gross of sveel pens were mane 
ufactured in Birmingham, and sold for $36. 


GENERAL EXERCISES. 


IRVING DAY EXERCISES. 














APRIL 3. 


ARRANGED BY PRINCIPAL JARED BARHITE, IkVINGTON- 
ON-HUDSON. 


(CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK.) 





CHARACTER OF KING PHILIP. 


He was a patriot attached to his native soil—a prince 
true to his subjects, and indignant of their wrongs—a 
soldier, daring in battle, firm in adversity, patient of 
fatigue, of hunger, of every variety of bodily suffering, 
and ready to perish in the cause he had espoused. Proud 
of heart, and with an untamable love of natural liberty, 
he preferred to enjoy it among the beasts of the forests 
or in the dismal and famished recesses of swamps and 
morasses, rather than bow his haughty spirit to submis- 
sion, and live dependent and despised in the ease and 
luxury of the settlements. With heroic qualities and 
bold achievements that would have graced a civilized 
warrior, and have rendered him the theme of the poet 
and the historian, he lived a wanderer and a fugitive in 
his native land, and went down, like a lonely bark 
foundering amid darkness and tempest, without a pity- 
ing eye to weep his fall, or a friendly hand to record his 
struggle. 

AMERICA’S NATURAL SCENERY. 

I visited various parts of my own country, and had I 
been merely a lover of fine scenery, I should have felt 
little desire to seek elsewhere its gratification ; for on no 
country have the charms of nature been more prodigally 
lavished. 

Her mighty lakes, like oceans of liquid silver ; her 
mountains with their bright rial tints; her valleys 
teeming with wild fertility ; her tremendous cataracts, 
thundering in their solitudes; her boundless plains, 
waving with spontaneous verdure; her broad, deep 
rivers, rolling in solemn silence to the ocean; her 
trackless forests, where vegetation puts forth all its 
magnificence ; her skies, kindling with the magic of 
summer clouds and glorious sunshine ; no, never need 
an American look beyond his own country for the 
sublime and beautiful in natural scenery. 


THE CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. 

Whoever has made a voyage up the Hudson must 
remember the Kaatskill mountains. They are a dismem- 
bered branch of the great Appalachian family, and are 
seen away to the west of the river, swelling up to a 
noble height, and lording it over the surrounding coun- 
try. Every change of season, every change of weather, 
indeed every hour of the day, produces some change in 
the magical hues and shapes of these mountains, and 
they are regarded by all the good wives, far and near, 
as perfect barometers. When the weather is fair and 
settled, they are clothed in blue and purple, and print 
their bold outlines on the clear evening sky ; but some- 
times, when the rest of the landscape is cloudless, they 
will gather a hood of gray vapors about their summits, 
which, in the last rays of the setting sun, will glow and 
light up like a crown of glory. 


REFLECTIONS IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
How idle a boast, after all, is the immortality of a 
name! Time is ever silently turning over his pages; 


we are too much engrossed by the story of the present 
to think of the characters and anecdotes that gave in- 


terest to the past; and each age is a volume thrown 





jaside to be speedily forgotten, The idol of to-day 


pushes the hero of yesterday out of our recollection ; 
will in turn, be supplanted by his successor of to-morroy 
History fades into fable; fact becomes clouded wig 
doubt and controversy ; the inscription moulders fro, 
the tablet ; the statue falls from the pedestal. Column 
arches, pyramids, what are they but heaps of sand; ani 
their epitaphs, but characters written in the dy: 
What is the security of a tomb, or the perpetuity of . 
embalmment? The remains of Alexander the Great 
have been scattered to the wind, and his empty gy. 
cophagus is now the mere curiosity of a museum. “Ty, 
Egyptian mummies, which Cambyses or time hath 
spared, avarice now consumeth ; Mizrain cures wounds 
and Pharaoh is sold for balsams.” 


THE DUTCH FARMER AND HIS HOME. 


@ld Baltus Van Tassel was a perfect picture of a thriy. 
ing, contented, liberal-hearted farmer. He seldom, it 
true, sent his eyes or his thoughts beyond the boundarig 
of his own farm ; but within those everything was snug, 
happy, and well-conditioned. He was satisfied with his 
wealth, but not proud of it ; and piqued himself upon the 
hearty abundance,rather than the style in which he lived, 
His stronghold was situated on the banks of the Hudson, 
in one of those green, sheltered, fertile nooks, in which 
the Dutch farmers are so found of nestling. A grea 
elm-tree spread its branches over it; at the foot of 
which bubbled up a spring of the softest and sweetes 
water, in a well, formed of a barrel; and then sto 
away sparkling through the grass, to a neighboring 
brook, that bubbled along among alders and dwarf wi. 
lows. Hard by the farmhouse was a vast barn, that 
might have served for a church; every window and 
crevice of which seemed bursting forth with treasure 
of the farm; the flail was busily resounding within it 
from morning to night ; swallows and martins skimmed 
twittering about the eves; and rows of pigeons, some 
with one eye turned up, as if watching the weather, 
some with their heads under their wings, or buried in 
their bosoms, and others swelling and cooing, and tow. 
ing about their dames, were enjoying the sunshine m 
the roof. 


KATRINA VAN TASSEL. 


Among the musical disciples who assembled, one 
evening each week, to receive instruction in psalmody 
was Katrina Van Tassel, the daughter and only child of 
a substantial Dutch farmer. She was a blooming lass of 
fresh eighteen ; plump as a partridge ; ripe and melting 
and rosy-cheeked as one of her father’s peaches, and 
universally famed, not merely for her beauty, but her 
vast expectations. She was withal a little of a coquette, 
as might be perceived even in her dress, which wasa 
mixture of ancient and modern fashions, as most suited 
to set off her charms. She wore the ornaments of pure 
yellow gold, which her great-great-grandmother had 
brought over from Saardam ; the tempting stomacher 
of olden times; and withal a provokingly short petti- 
coat to display the prettiest foot and ankle in the coun 
try round. 

ICHABOD CRANE. 


In this by-place of nature, there abode, in a remote 
period of American history, that is to say, some thirty 
years since, a worthy knight of the name of Ichabod 
Crane ; who sojourned, or as he expressed it, “tarried,” 
in Sleepy Hollow, for the purpose of instructing the 
children of the vicinity. He was a native of Connecti- 
cut; a state which supplies the Union with pioneers for 
the mind as well as for the forest, and sends forth yearly 
its legions of frontier woodmen and country school- 
masters, The cognomen of Crane was not inapplicable to 
his person. He was tall, but exceedingly lank, with 
narrow shoulders, long arms and legs. hands that dan- 
gled a mile out of his sleeves, feet that might have served 
for shovels, and his whole frame most loosely hung to 
gether. His head was small, and flat on top, with 
huge ears; larze, green, glassy eyes, and a long snipe nose, 
so that it looked like a weather-cock, perched upon his 
spindle neck, to tell which way the wind blew. To see 
him striding along the profile of a hill on a windy day, 
with his clothes bagging and fluttering about him, oné 
might have mistaken him for the genius of famive des: 
cending upon the earth, or some scare-crow eloped from 
a corn field. 


SLEEPY HOLLOW. 


From the listless repose or the place, and the peculiar 
character of its inhabitants, who are descendants from 
the original Dutch settlers, this sequestered glen has 
long been known by the name of SLEEPY HoLLow. and 
its rustic lads are called Sleepy Hollow boys throughout 





all the neighboring country. A drowsy, dreamy 1 
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fluence seems to hang over the land, and to pervade the 
very atmosphere. Some say that the place was bewitched 

by a high German doctor, during the early days of the 

settlement ; others, that an old Indian chief, the pro- 

phet or wizzard of his tribe, held his powwows there be- 

fore the country was discovered by Master Hendrick 

Hudson. Certain it is, the place still continues under 

the sway of some witching power, that holds a spell over 

the minds of the good people, causing them to walk in a 

continual reverie. They are given to all kinds of mar- 
velous beliefs ; are subject to trances and visions ; and 
frequently see strange sights, and hear music and voices 
in the air. The whole neighborhood abounds in local 
tales, haunted spots, and twilight superstitions; stars 
shoot and meteors glow oftener across the valley than 
in any other part of the country, and the night-mare, 
with her whole nine-fold, seems to make it the favorite 
scene of her gambols. 

The dominant spirit, however, that haunts this en- 
chanted region, and seems to be commander-in-chief of 
all the powers of the air, is the apparation of a figure on 
horseback without a head. It is said by some to be the 
ghost of a Hessian trooper, whose head had been carried 
away by a cannon-ball in some nameless battle during 
the revolutionary war ; and who is ever and anon seen 
by the country folk, hurrying along in the gloom of 
night, as if on the wings of the winds. 

His haunts are not confined to the vailey, but extend 
at times to adjacent roads, and especially to the vicinity 
of a church at no great distance. 

Indeed, certain of the most authentic historians of 
those parts, who have been careful in collecting and col- 
lating the floating facts concerning this spectre, allege 
that the body of the trooper, having been buried in the 
church-yard, the ghost rides forth to the scene of battle 
in nightly quest of his head ; and that the rushing speed 
with which he sometimes passes along the Hollow, like 
a midnight blast, is owing to his being belated, and in a 
hurry to get back to the church-yard before day-break, 


THE WRECK AT SEA. 


We one day descried some shapeless object drifting at 
adistance. It proved tobe the mast of a ship that must 
have been completely wrecked ; for there were the re- 
mains of handkerchiefs, by which some of the crew had 
fastened themselves to the spar, to prevent their being 
washed off by the waves. There was no trace by which 
the name of the ship could be ascertained. The wreck 
had evidently drifted about for many months ; clusters 
of shell-fish had fastened about it, and long-weeds 
planted at its sides. But where. thought I, is the crew? 
Their struggle has long been over—they have gone down 
amidst the roar of the tempest—their bones lie wither- 
ing among the caverns of the deep. Silence, oblivion: 
li e the waves, have closed over them, and no one can 
tell the story of their end. What sighs have been 
wafted after that ship! what prayers offered up at the 
deserted fireside of home! How often had the mistress, 
the wife, the mother, pored over the daily news, tocatch 
some casual intelligence of this rover of the deep. 

How has expectation darkened into anxiety, anxiety 
into dread, and dread into dispair! Alas! not one mo- 
mento may ever return for love to cherish. All that 
may ever be know, is that she sailed from her port and 
was never heard of more. 

SHAKESPEARE’S TOMB. 

Shakespeare lies buried in the chancel of the parish 
church, a large and venerable pile, mouldering with age 
but richly ornamented. It stands on the banks of the 
Avon, on an embowered point, and separated by ad- 
joining gardens from the suburbs of the town. Its situ- 
ation is quiet and retired ; the river runs murmuring at 
the foot of the church-yard, and the elms which grow 
upons its banks droop their branches into its clear 
bosom. An avenue of limes, the boughs of which are 
curiously interlaced, so as to form in the summer an 
arched way of foliage leads up from the gate of the yard 
to the church porch. The graves are overgrown with 
grass; the gray tombstones. some of them nearly sunk 
into the earth, are half covered with moss, which has 
likewise tinted the reverend old building. Small birds 
have have built their nests among the cornices and 
fissures of the walls, and keep up a continual flutter and 
chirping ; and rooks are sailing and cawing about its 
lofty gray spire. 

NATIONAL PREJUDICE NOT AMERICAN. 

What have we to do with national prejudices? They 
are the inveterate diseases of old countries, contracted 
in rude and ignorant ages, when nations knew but little 
of each other, and looked beyond their own boundaries 
with distrust and hostility, We, on the contrary, have 


sprung into national existence in an enlightened and 
philosophic age, when the different parts of the habita- 
ble ‘world, and the various branches of the human 
family, have been indefatigably studied and made 
known to each other, and we forego the advantages of 
our birth, if we do not shake off the national prejudices, 
as we would the local superstitions of the old world. 


RIP VAN WINKLE’S DISPOSITION. 

Rip Van Winkle was one of those happy mortals of 
foolish, well-oiled dispositions, who take the world easy, 
eat white bread or brown, which ever can be got with 
least thought or trouble, and would rather starve ona 
penny than work for a pound. If left to himself, he 
would have whistled life away in perfect contentment ; 
but his wife kept continually dinning in his ears about 
his idleness, his carelessness, and the ruin he was bring- 
ing on his family. Morning, noon, and night, her 
tongue was incessantly going, and everything he said or 
did was sure to produce a torrent of household eloquence, 
Rip had but one way of replying to all lectures of the 
kind, and that, by frequent use, had grown into a habit, 
He shrugged his shoulders, shook his head, cast up his 
eyes, but said nothing. This however provoked a fresh 
volley from his wife; so that he was fain to draw off 
his forces, and take to the outside of the house—the only 
side which, in truth, belongs to a hen-pecked husband, 
Rip’s sole domestic adherent was his dog Wolf, who was 
as much hen-pecked as his master. He was as coura- 
geous an animal as ever scoured the woods—but what 
courage can withstand the ever-during and all-besetting 
terrors of a woman’s tongue? 


THE RENDEZVOUS. 
Times grew worse and worse with Rip Van Winkle as 
years of matrimony rolled on; a tart temper never 
mellows with age, and a sharp tongue is the only edged: 
tool that grows keener by constant use. For along 
while he used to console himself, when driven from 
home, by frequenting a kind of perpetual club of the 
sages, philosophers, and other idle personages of the 
village ; which held its sessions on a bench before a small 
inn, designated by a rubicund portrait of His Majesty, 
George the Third. Here they used to sit in the shade 
through a long summer's day, talking listlessly over 
village gossip, or telling endless sleepy stories about 
nothing. But it would have been worth any statesman’s 
money to have heard the profound discussions that 
sometimes took place, when by chance an old news 
paper fell into their hands from some passing traveler. 
How solemnly they would listen to the contents, as 
drawled out by Derrick Van Bummel, the schoolmaster, 
a dapper learned little man, who was not to be daunted 
by the most gigantic word in the dictionary ; and how 
sagely they would deliberate upon public events some 
months after they had taken place. 


INDIAN CHARACTER. 


There is something in the character and habits of the 
North American savage, taken in connection with the 
scenery over which he is accustomed to range, its vast 
lakes, boundless forests, majestic rivers, and trackless 
plains, that is to my mind wonderfully striking and sub- 
lime. He is formed for the wilderness as the Arab is 
for the desert. His nature is stern, simple, and endur- 
ing, fitted to grapple with difficulties and to support 
privations. There seems but little soil in his heart for 
the support of the kindly virtues ; and yet if we would 
but take the trouble to penetrate through that proud 
stoicism and habitual taciturnity, which lock up his 
character from casual observation, we should find him 
linked to his fellow-man of civilized life by more of 
those sympathies and affections than are usually ascribed 
to him. 

AT THE INN. 

To a homeless man, who has no spot on this world 
which he can truly call bis own, there is a momentary 
feeling of something like independence and territorial 
consequence, when, after a weury day’s travel, he 
kicks off his boots, thrusts his feet into his slippers, and 
stretches himself before an inn fire. Let the world 
without go as it may; let kingdoms rise and fall ; so 
long as he has the wherewithal to pay his bill, he is, for 
the time being, the very monarch of all he surveys. 
The arm-chair is his throne, the poker his sceptre, and 
the little parlor, some twelve feet square, his undisputed 
empire. 

It is a morsel of certainty, snatched from the midst 
of the uncertainties of life; it is a sunny noment 
gleaming out kindly on a cloudy day ; and he, who has 
advanced some way on the pilgrimace of existence, 
knows the importance of husbanding even morsels and 





WOMAN'S FORTITUDE AND INFLUENCE. 


I have often had occasion .to remark the fortitude 
with which women sustain the most overwhelming re- 
verses of fortune. Those disasters which break down 
the spirit of a man, and prostrate him in the dust, 
seem to call forth all the energies of the softer sex, and 
give such intrepidity and elevation to their character 
that at times it approaches to sublimity. Nothing can 
be more touching than to behold a soft and tender fe- 
male, who had been all weakness and dependence and 
alive to every trivial roughness while treading the pros- 
perous paths of life, suddenly rising in mental force to 
be the comforter and support of her husband under mis- 
fortune, and abiding with unshrinking firmness the 
bitterest blasts of adversity. 

As the vine, which has long twined its graceful foliage 
about the oak, and been lifted by it into sunshine, will, 
when the hardy plant is rifted by the thunderbolt, cling 
round it with its caressing tendrils, and bind up its 
shattered boughs ; so it is beautifully ordered by Provi- 
dence that woman, who is the mere dependent and 
ornament of man in his happier hours, should be his 
stay and solace when smitten with sudden calamity, 
winding herself into the rugged recesees of his nature, 
tenderly supporting the drooping head, and binding up 
the drooping heart. 


EUROPE AND AMERICA COMPARED. 


But Europe held forth the charms of storied and poeti- 
cal association. There were to be seen the masterpieces 
of art, the refinements of highly cultivated society, the 
quaint peculiarities of ancient and local custom. My 
native country was full of youthful promise; Europe 
was rich in the accumulated treasures of age. 

Her very ruins told the history of times gone by, and 
every mouldering stone was a chronicle. I longed 
to wander over the scenes of renowned achievement—to 
tread as it were, in the foot-steps of antiquity—to loiter 
about the ruined castle—to meditate on the falling tower 
—to escape, in short, from the common-place realities 
of the present, and lose myself among the shadowy 
grandeurs of the past. I was anxious to see the great 
men of Europe ; for I had read in the works of various 
philosophers, that all animals degenerated in America, 
and man among the number. A great man of Europe, 
thought I, must therefore be as superior to a great man 
of America, asa peak of the Alps toa highland of the 
Hudson ; and in this idea I was confirmed, by observing 
the comparative importance and swelling magnitude of 
many English travelers among us, who, I was assured 
were very little people in their own country. I will 
visit this land of wonders, thought I, and see the gigan- 
tic race from which I am degenerated. 


BURIAL OF THE WIDOW’S SON. 


When I saw the mother slowly and painfully quitting 
the grave, leaving behind her the remains of all that was 
dear to her on earth, and returning to silence and desti- 
tution, my heart ached for her. What, thought I, are 
the distresses of the rich? they have friends to soothe— 
pleasures to beguile—a world to divert and dissipate their 
griefs. What are the sorrows of the young! Their 
growing minds soon close above the wound—their elas- 
tic spirits soon rise beneath the pressure—their green 
and ductile affections soon twine around new objects. 
But the sorrows of the poor, who have no outward ap- 
pliances to soothe—the sorrows of the aged, with whom 
life at best is but a wintry day, and who can look for no 
after-growth of joy—the sorrows of a widow, aged, soli- 
tary, destitute, mourning over an only son, the last 
solace of her years; these are indeed sorrows which 
make us feel the impotency of consolation. 


A MOTHER’S LOVE. 


There is something in sickness that breaks down the 
pride of manhood ; that softens the heart, and brings it 
back to the feelings of infancy. Who that has lJan- 
guished, even in advanced life, in sickness and despond- 
ency ; who that has pined on a weary bed in the neglect 
and lonliness of a foreign land; but has thought on 
the mother that looked on his childhood, that 
soothed his pillow, and administered to his helplessness ? 
Oh! there is an enduring tenderness in the love of a 
mother to her son that transcends all other affections of 
the heart. It is neither to be chilled by selfishness, nor 
daunted by danger, nor weakened by worthlessness, nor 


stifled by ingratitude. She will sacritice every comfort 
to his convenience, she wil! surrender every pleasure to 
his enjoyment ; she will glory in his fame, and exult in 
his wp de {A a if misfortune overtake him, he will 
be the dearer to her from misfortune; and if disgrace 
settle u his name, she will still love and cherish him 
in spite of his disgrace; and if all the world beside cast 





moments of enjoyment, 
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him off, she wil]! be all the world to him, 
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PERSONS AND FACTS. 

The population of Duluth, Minnesota, has increased from 3,000 
to 34,000 in seven years. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad company is perfecting plans to 
build four complete tracks between New York and Philadelphia. 

The number of births in Philadelphia in 1886 was 23,221, and 
the deaths 20,005. 

A high license bill has been passed by both houses of the Min- 
nesota legislature. The bill imposes a tax on each saloon, in 
cities of 10,000 inhabitants and over, of $1,000, and in other 
places $500. 

The legislature of Missouri has passed the bil] submitting a pro- 
bibitory amendment to a vote of the people. 

Last year 11,700 folding beds were sold in Chicago, and it is 
thought that the trade this year will aggregate $1,000,000. 

The state of Maine ought to be free from crows soon. Ten cents 
is paid for every one killed. 

The gathering of spruce gum is the occupation of three hun- 
dred people in the viacinity of Bennington, Vt. 

¥ive young women are enrolled in the law department of 
Michigan University this year. One is a young girl from the 
Sandwich Islands, the grand-daughter of a missionary of the Con- 
gregational church. 

The bodies of five persons, a man, woman, and three children 
were takea recently from a cave in the bad lands of Dakota by a 
miner. They are simply dried up, not petrified, and are in a re- 
markable state of preservation. The whole family will be sent 
to the Smithsonian Institute. 

A bushel of corn in the ear will give, it is said, as much heat as 
a bushel of soft coal, and there are many places in the west where 


‘corn is the cheaper of the two. 


Dr. C. D. Bradley, a well known physician of Chicago, has been 
pronounced insane—a victim of cocaine. 

The New York Central and Hudson Hiver Railroad Company 
has decided to make a trial of the system of heating passenger 
cars by steam from the locomotive. 

The United States Circuit Court of Illinois has formally decided 
that one man may not lawfully call another a crank. 

The Nevada legislature has adopted resolutions diefranchising 
the Mormons of that state. 

The movement in Switzerland for the Sabbath is progressing 
favorably. The railroads have now conceded a regular Sunday 
off for all their employees. 

Beecher received more money for his lectures than any other 
man on the platform, his fee increasing from $50 to $200. 

Theodore Tilton has been living during the past three years in 
Paris. 

Some of the friends of D. L. Moody, the evangelist, are trying 
to raise a fund of $100,000 for the endowment of his schools in 
Northfield and Mount Hermon, Mags. 

The late Prof. Edward R. Sill was a sophomore at Yale when 
John Brown was killed, and was one of the four students who on 
that occasion broke into the chapel and draped it with mourning 
emblems. 





THINGS OF TO-DAY. 





The German army measure, known as the Septennate bill, was 
passed by the Reichstag on Friday. 

Earthquake shocks were recently felt in Italy and France. 

Eloquent eulogies were pronounced on the late Henry Ward 
Beecher in five of the leading churches of Brooklyn on Friday, 
and many others on Sunday. 

A plan is under discussion of building a through line of rail- 
road from Duluth to Boston. 

The Philadelphia and Reading railroad company has abandoned 
the Schuylkill canal. 

Alexander Erskine Duncan, a member of the senior class of the 
Yale Divinity School, of Canada, has withdrawn from the schoo! 
and refused to aceept the degree. Mr. Duncan believes that the 
teachings of Prof. Russel, the professor of Biblical criticism, arc 
not those of orthodox Congregationalism. 

New Jersey legislators are turning their attention to the sur- 
pression of mad dogs. 

James B. Eads, the eminent engineer, who built many iron- 
clad gunboats for the government, died at Nassau, N. P., March 
8, of pneumonia. 

The funeral of Henry Ward Beecher took place on Friday, last 
week. The remains were viewed by over 100,000 people. 

Rev. W. T. Howland and wife died recently at Auburndale, 
Mass., under mysterious circumstances, and there are grounds 
for believing that they were accidentally puisoned. They spent 
thirteen years in mission work in India. 

A bill has been introduced in the New York Assembly to ap- 
propriate $1,000,000 for the new capitol. 

Christine Nilsson has been married to Count Miranda, and it is 
reported she will retire from the lyric stage. 

Mr. Gladstone bas informed his party that he will lead the op- 
position to the coercion bill in parliament. ’ 

The Halifax Chamber of Commerce in its annual report holds 
that free trade is the only way out of the fishery difficulties ex- 
isting between Canada and the United States. 

De Lesseps has again proclaimed his unwavering faith in the 
Panama Canal. 

The yacht “ Mayflower” is to go to England to race for the 
Queen’s Cup. 


Mrs. Druse, who was recently hanged in Herkimer, N. Y., was 
the fifth woman to meet that death in this state this century. 





“Can’teata thing.” Hood’s Sarsaparilla is a wonderful med- 


icine for creating an appetite, regulating digestion, and giving 
strength: 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


AUSTRALIA. 


Seventh-clase schools have an average quarterly attendance of 
at least forty pupils, and not more than thirty. The married 
man whose wife teaches needlework to the giris, gets 864 dollars 
a year for salary. Ifa residence is provided rent free, it is gen- 
eraily a four-roomed house, with lofty rooms. 

The teachers who are entitled to take charge of seventh, eighth, 
ninth, and tenth-class schools, are teachers who hold third-class 
certificates. ILI. A teachers are entitled or have the preference 
of seventh-class schools; what are called III. B teachers have the 
preference of either eighth or ninth-class schools while [II. C 
teachers may have charge of teath-class schools. But even with 
this rule things get out of the groove, and III. A teachers have 
€ighth or ninth-class schools, while III. B, or ILI. C, or non-clas- 
sified teachers, may be in schools higher than their certificates en- 
title them to hold. For some are discontented and others growl 
—the best of men and women often do—but the most of us do 
our work with all our might and patiently wait for the tiie to 
turn. Grumbling does no good, and there are hundreds of colo- 
uists--even mechanics—who are infinitely worse off than third- 
class public school teachers in New South Wales. 

I will now give a syllabus of the work a teacher has to do be- 
fore he gets a third-class certificate. Your practical skill as a 
teacher gives you 50 per cent. of the required marks; the balance 
must be made by literary skill in the following subjects: 

Reading, prose, and poetry—full value, 800 marks; writing, 
round, half text smali, full value, 800 marks; arithmetic, from 
simple rules tw fractions, practice, proportion, interest, full 
value, 1,000 marks; grammar from McLeod's or Lennie’s gram- 
mars, 1,000 marks; geography, Europe, Australia, mapping, 
value, 1,000 marks; history, outlines and sketch of English and 
Australian, full value, 600 marks; school management, full 
value, 800 marks. Gladman’s School Method is the text-book. 
Drawing—black -board, free-hand, value, 500 marks; vocal mu- 
sic, either Tonic Sol-fa, or old, value, 500 marks; practical skill 
from insp-ctor’s report, full value, 530 marks. To getIII. A cer. 
tificate, the candidate must get about the average of 530 marks 
on all subjects. 

Durwl, New South Wales. 


CALIFORNIA. 


The erection of the buildings for the Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity will be commenced this spriog. Gen. Francis A. Walker has 
submitted piansof the briicings to Senator Stanford, and Mr. 
Olms ead, the landscape-gardner, is preparing a model of the 
grounds, Gen. Walker's plan includes thirteen one story build- 
ings with sky-lights for scientific purposes. The plan provides 
for the arrangement of the buildings in a rectang'e, with fine 
architectural effect, and further provides for another similar 
rectangle in time. The university is to be a growth, the post- 
graduate chairs and lines of work growing out of the under- 
giaduate work according to the circumstances and demands. The 
university is to be located on the Palo Alto Farm, south of San 
Francisco and about fifteen mi es from San Jose. Senator Stan- 
ford has deslared it to be his intention to dedicate the institution 
to the practical, progressive, scientific, industrial, and developing 
features of the new education. I have seen it stated that instruc- 
tion will be begun with the Froebel kindergarten, and the same 
developing principle be applied to all higher grades and lines of 
instruction. This would indeed, be the great university of the 
world. It is to be hoped that its philanthropic founder is ani- 
mated by such a grand ideal. $20,000,000 will endow a princely 
university, and on such generous and noble principles it will be a 
monument for the coming ages! The people of the United States 
and especially California have every reason to hope for much 
from this great enterprise. 

Pres. Edward 8. Holden, of the state university of California, 
wil resign the presidency at the end of this school year, and give 
his whole time to the directorship of the Lick astronomical ob- 
servatory. This observatory also belongs to the university, and 
it was understood when Pres. Holden assumed the duties of the 
presidency, he should soon be released and permitted to devote 
all bis time to the observatory. 

Dr. C. C, Stratton, president of the university of the Pacific, 
has recently issued a very excellent pamphlet protesting against 
the right of the state of California to tax the Bible, altar, and all 
libraries, church, and school buildings of corporations and pri- 
vate individuals. There is much truth and justice in his protest 
and his argument is convincing. 





H. E. Pace, 


COLORADO. 

A local Aspen paper recently ““ wrote up” the schools of that 
n-w mining camp. We take the following extracts: 

“W. BR Callicotte, principal of city schools, is a native of Indi- 
ana. He cawe to Colorado in 1880 and commenced work as a 
principal in the high school at Leadville. He spent four years in 
those schools, snd was the chief factor in bringing them to a very 
high deg ee of proficiency. His work as principal of the Aspen 
schools is too well known to need comment. Success has crowned 
his every effort. 

Mr. A. D. Webb, assistant principal, is a native of Ilinois, and 
was educated at Shortleff College, Upper Alton. He has had four 
years’ experience as a successful teacher. 

Miss Pauline 8. Miller,a native of New Hampshire, was edu- 
cated at Kimball Union Academy, Meriden. She has had eight 
years’ experience in three different states and one territory. She 
isa natural teacher and has been uniformly successful. 

Miss Emma Bourquin is a native of Pennsylvania. She received 
her education at Tidioute high school and at the north-west+rn 
state normal school. She has been engaged in the work for three 
years, and has established a good reputation as a teacher since 
entering the Aspen schools. 

Miss Carrie Cantner is also a native of Pennsylvania, and re- 
ceived her education at Franklin. She hasan experience of four 
years in school work. She is now teaching her second year in 
our schools, which 1s a sufficient guarantee of her sucvess. 

Mrs. Clara B. Stimson’s native state is New Hampshire. She 
was educated at Portsmouth, in that state, and has had seven 
years’experience. She has the rare ability to know how to teach 





the little ones, and a superier would be difficuit to fitid: 





Miss Gretta Hayes isa native of Minnesota and received he 
education at Columbia University, Columbia, Missouri. Three 
years have been spent by her in teaching. She bas charge of one 
of the most difficult rooms in the schools, but seems to be master. 
ing the situation. 

Migs Emma Greer, a native of Michigan, has taught for thirteen 
years. She was educated at Pontiac, Michigan. She has taught 
for six years in Colorado with great success. 

Miss Josephine Andrews is also a native of Michigan,and wag 
educated at Detroit. Her experience extends through a period 
of twelve years, She has rare ability as a primary teacher, and 
has succeeded admirably in the Aspen schools.” 

The last monthly report shows an enrollment of 417, with an 
average attendance of 360. 

Miss Haven, formerly connected with the Greeley public 
schools, for several years has been teaching in the Argentine Re. 
public, South America. 

South Pueblo. State Correspondent. 


DAKOTA, 

In the spring of 1879 the first school-house was built in Spink 
County, and the first school taught. At present there are 135 
schools, and more than that number of qualified teachers, who 
are, as a body, well “ up with the times,”’ energetic and progres. 
sive. Since the fall of 1883 we have held six successful institutes. 
By a successful institute is meant une in which every teacher is 
better qualified to teach after having attended than before, where 
teachers are regarded as scholars and are taught as they should 
teach. Instructors are selected from the body of teachers, and 
with exception of this year, the conductors were men who lived 
in the county. 

Spink County Institute, held recently, was the largest, best, and 
mest important in results of any institute ever held in the juris- 
diction of Dakota. 130 teachers were present. The institute 
was under charge of General W. H. H. Beadle, ex-territorial su- 
perintendent of instruction, and E, A. Dye, county superintend- 
ent, ably assisted by Messrs. Pichert and Justice, and Mre. Water- 
man, while excellent work was done by other members of the 
institute on special occasions. 

ILLINOIS. 


Hon. Richard Edwards, state superintendent of instruction, 
announces that examinations for state certificates will be held 
August 16, 17, 18, and 19, at the following places: Chicago, 
Sterling. Galesburg, Normal, Champaign, Springfield, and Car- 
bondale. 

Central Tiinois teachers’ association will hold its third annua) 
meeting at Danville, March 25 and 26, The following are some 
of the names that will appear on the program: Dr. Richard 
Edwards; Dr. Selim H. Peabody, Regent of University of Lilinois; 
Prof. W. H. Payne, University of Michigan; Dr. D. 8. Jordan, 
president of University of Indiana; Prof. M. C, Woodward, 
director manual training school, St. Louis; George P. Brown, 
editor of IUinois School Journal, 

IOWA. 

Teachers’ meetings are held every month in Keokuk county. 

Miss Nannie Torrance is county superintendent. 


F. B. Gautr. 


KANSAS. 
Harper is talking of erecting another school-house this next 
summer, to cost $15,000. It is needed. Anthony, the county 
seat of Harper county, has one of the best school-houses in the 
state, built last year at a cost of $30,000. 

Under Supt. W. M. Jay, the Wellington scbools are ranking 
among the firstin the state. Supt. Jay is completing his fourth 
year at Weilington, and isa wide-awake, energetic man. 

Supt. Conway, of Independence, is recovering from an attack 
of congestion of the brain, He, too, is one of our best teachers, 
and that the fact is recognized throughout the state, is proved by 
his election to the presidency of the state teachers’ association at 
the last meeting. 

One of the finest schools in eastern Kansas is at Iola, where 
Supt. A, W. Olin is completing his fourth year. Supt. Olin is 
mentioned in cennection with the state superintendency. 

Supt. D. C. Tillotson, after some years cf successful work at 
Topeka, has resigned his position, to enter upon the practice of 
law, a natural consequence of the short-sighted policy of requir- 
ing first-class men to teach for second and third-class salaries. 

Prof. F. H. Snow, of the State University, has had his salary in- 
creased to $2,5.0,—a tardy recognition of the worth ofa man of 
whom not only the state, but the whole West is proud. “Srow 
Hall” named in bis honor, has just been finished,—a magnificent 
structure for the espevia) use of the Natura] History Department 
of the University. The State Normal will erect another building 
at a cost of $25,000. 

Wichita schools are increasing with the growth of the city 
Between fifty and sixty teachersare now employed. Supt. Chidis- 
ter, late of Oswegu, Kan.., is at their head. 

Supt. F. H. Clarke, at Beloit, is hard at work, as usual, and 
under his energetic rule, the schools are taking a high ravk. 

The Yates Centre schools have a nucleus of a fine library, num- 
bering some 200 volumes. Efforts will be made to increase it to at 
least 300 volumes by the close of the school year. A new build- 
ing is one of the necessities of the near future; two or three depart- 
meats must be added next year in order to eccomm: date ail the 
pupils. 

Now that the women can vote in Kansas, a great educational 
reform is confidently expected, fcr they are always on the right 
side. Kansas takes the lead in all :eforv:s, prohibition, woman's 
suffrage, &. 

Yates Centre. State Correspondent. 


LOUISIANA. 

At the convention of parish superintendents, recently held in 
New Orleans, a resolution was adopted requesting our senators 
and representatives in Congress to give the Blair educational till 
their earnest support. We hope this resolution may be in some 
measure instrumental in securing the passage of this bill by Con- 
gress at an early day. Should the bill pass the house, Louisiana 
would receive the sum of $3,945,051.48, to be used in educating 
the children of our state. 


EK. L. CowpRICK. 


The state associaticn of colored teachers, held recently at St. 
‘Louis, was very largely attended: The president, Prof. Coles of 
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nsas City, read an instructive annual address, A letter was 
i from Supt. Greenwood of Kansas City, advocating a manual 
g school and a collegiate course at the colored state norma] 
-hool. Prof. Coles was re-elected president, and St. Louis was 
sposen as the next place of meeting. 
A few weeks later a conference of colored men was held in 
cansas City, which resulted in the following petition to the 
pgisiature: “ Resolved, that we petition the general assembly of 
yissouri to establish a manual training school for the benefit of 
colored people, and to extend the academical course of Lin- 
win Institute so as to include collegiate studies.” The petition 
wil) be urged on the ground that no adequate provision is made 
by the state school system for instruction of the character men- 
ed. 
co St. Lowis Republican, the leading Democratic paper in 
yissouri, is waging war on what it calls the unnecessary attach- 
ments of the public school system of that city,—the high school, 
german, music, and the kindergarten. It might be in better 
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business. 
Hannibal, State Correspondent. H. K, WARREN. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The winter term of Coe’s Academy, Northwood, closed Feb. 18 
For the last two terms this institution has been under the charge 
of Prof. Kelly of Obio, and he has made bimself popular with the 
friends of the school and the scholars. 

There have been six schools in Salisbury this year. They have 
been good and given general satisfaction. All have closed except- 
ing that at the “* South Road.” This school is taught by Mr. Gale 
of Wilmot, who is an experienced teicher, and has the faculty ot 
getting along pleasantly and satisfactorily with his pupils. 

Channing Folsom, Dartmouth '71, has been re-elected superin- 
tendent of Dover public schools. ‘ 

The Holt system of instruction in vocal music, used in Concord 
putlic schools, has been adopted in Ke ne. 

The Bradford grammar school, that closed because of the sick 
nesof the teacher, W. E. Cressy, will be finished by Miss Mary 
B. Whittemore, a former teacher. 

All the scholars in Brookline get three terms of ten weeks each 
under the town system which has been in operation for three 
years. 


Concord. State Correspondent. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The fifty-first regular meeting of the Union county teachers as- 
sociation was held in Elizabeth, Feb. 19. Prof. T. J. Miller, of 
Plainfield, addressed the association upon “ The Ethical in Edu- 
cation,” which was followed by a very interesting discussion, 
and so great an interest was manifested that the subject was con- 
tinued to the next regular meeting, when Supt. Pease will lead 
therein. Prof. Rearce, of Brooklyn, then gave a very excellent 
jesson in writing, in his usual vivacious manner. His hearers 
followed him with profit and delight. 


OREGON. 


Supt, Wm. Priest. of Jackson County, will hold a public exam- 
ination on the last Saturday in March, at Ashland. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


An interesting local institute was held at Osceola Mills, Feb. 
25and 26. The institute held appropriate exercises commem- 
orating Longfellow’s birthday. On Friday evening Waldo Mas- 
saros, of Philadelphia, delivered his lecture—“* From Acorn to 
Oak.” 

Rev. N. C. Shaeffer, Ph.D., who for the past ten years has been 
principal of the state normal school at Kutztown, has just been 
elected president of the Wichita University, located at Wichita, 
Kan. 

Supt. Higbee has recognized the normal school at Clarion as 
thestate normal for the thirteenth district. Prof. A. J. Davis 
has been elected principal. 

Supt. W. W. Cottingham, of Easton, is one of the best in the 
state, and the oldest in point of service in the United States, being 
about to complete his thirty-third year of service. In view of 
this fact, the teachers and directors have determined to show 
their appreciation of his services, in some fitting manner. 

Osceola. State Correspondent. Jas. J. H. Hamrvron. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The faculty of Adger College, located at Walhalla, is announced 
follows: Rev. J. C. Brodfuebrer, A. M., professor of mental 
and moral science; Marshal 8. Stribling, A. B., professor of 
mathematics; W. D. Simpson, Jr., B. S., professor of languages; 
8. A. Simpson, B. 8., professor of natural sciences. 

W. 8 Clarke has charge of the Bethel Academy, Greenville 
county, The school runs eight months, and numbers about fifty 
pupils, The patrons wisely supplement the public school fund. 

The male academy, Keidville, Spartanburg county, was acci- 
dentally burned Jan. 18. {t was one of the best school buildings 
— section of the state. Principal McCorkle continues the 

The high schoo] at Batesburg, Edgefield county, is prospering. 
Prof. Anderson is principal. Seventy pupils have been enrolied. 

Mr. D. C. Lake, principal of the flourishing high school at 
lasley, Pickens county, has agreed to conduct an educational 
column in the Easley Messenger. 

Mr. W. N. MeCaslan, of the Prosperous institute at Pickens C. 
4, edits an educational cotumn in the Pickens Sentinel. These 
‘wo brethren can in this way do much to work up the interests 
: Pickens. and bring about that educational revival which has 

*e0 needed in South Carolina ever since 1670. 

. town of Marion has levied at a special clection, by an over- 
ming majority of the property holders, a local school tax of 

‘vo and a half mills. 

Greenvil'e. State Correspondent. 
TENNESSEE. 
~ normal sehool at Winchester is well attended this year, and 
doing a good work. 

rae MirY Sharp College, for young ladies, still holds the high 

Tes has justly wom among southern edutational institutions. 
he . W. University at Jackson is ona “ boom.” 

one month “ free school ” is now filling to overflowing the 
Nally vacant school-rooms ef this immediate seetion. 


W. 8. MorRISsON. 











The usual number of young pedagogues came forward to get 
certificates to teach the free schoo]; but wonder of wonders, 
several who had taught (?) failed to pass the examination. The 
county superintendent was a young man who had been to a nor- 
mal school. He will hcld his office but one term, as he is entirely 
too strict. 

An incident occurred recently which sadly reflects on the high 
honor of our profession. The commissioners in making their 
contracts with the teachers, refused to ailow, as formerly, so 
much per scholar, as they could not trust the teachers’ reports of 
daily attendance. One teacher, they claimed, had reported falsely, 
and all must come down to the regular $30 per month, 1 egardiess 
of the number in attendance. 

Eurekaton. State Correspondent. 


WISCONSIN. 


There are 390,000 volumes in the public and school libraries of 
the state. 

Beloit College has a total of 353 alumni. Of these 50 are teach- 
ers, 87 clergymen, 53 lawyers, and 36 physicians. The college at 
present bas 210 students. 

Of the 6,246 teachers who attended the institutes during the 
past year, 1,750 had attended only district schools. 

The people of Ashland have decided to establish a high school 
in that city. 

The Fort Atkinson High School has an enrollment of 150, and 
the senior class numbers 18, the largest since the school was 
organized. 

A joint resolution is being considered by the legislature, pro- 
posing an amendment to the constitution placing jl school mat- 
ters under the control of the legislature, i.¢c., enabling that body 
if it secs fit, to make the terms of office of all school officers har- 
monize with the school yr ar, and to remove school elections from 
politics, as far as possible, by making them occur in spring. The 
same resolution was adopted by the last legislature, and it now 
only requires the sanction of this legislature, and the ratification 
of the voters to become a law. 

President J. L. Pickard, of the Iowa State University, formerly 
state superintendent of Wisconsin, has resigned his position on 
account of ill health. 

Miss May Evans, of Platteville, and Miss Mary Hayes, of Eden, 
Fond du Lac County, have secured positions in the public schools 
of Milwaukee. 

St. Francis. State Correspondent. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Our most immediate help in teaching is the “ grade meeting,” 
conducted by the superintendent of public schools, Hon. W. B. 
Powell. Toe teachers of each of the cight grades are frequently 
called together to discuss matter and methods; to note progress ; 
and to ask any questions, as to the “‘ How” and “ Why,” which 
may have perplexed them. Inhis methods of work and general 
theory of child culture, Mr. Powell is quitc abreast with the most 
advanced thought of to-day ; therefore we are ready to receive 
his suggestions with confidence, which has been strengthened by 
results, as well as by the harmony existing between his ideas and 
those of other first-class educators. He presents himself to us as 
a practical teacher who is prepared to step into the class-room to 
prove the excellence of his plans. There can be no greater in- 
citement to higher aims than these meetings ; in them new ideas 
spring up; old ones are refreshed; the contact of working 
minds invigorates all, and we feel each time that we have taken 
a stronger, larger grasp of the work before us. 


W. D. Power. 


E. A. BELDA. 


A TEACHER, 


NEW YORK CITY. 





Mr. H. H. Belfield, director of the Chicago Manual Training 
School, d- livered the fifth lecture of the course that is being 
given by the Industrial Education Association of this city, on the 
afternoon of March4. Subject: “The Practical Workings of 
Manual Training.” The speaker gave a brief description 
of the school under his supervision, that is so justiy noted 
throughout the country. He related its history and the expense 
connected with its founding, and then passed to the workings of 
the school both in the recitation room and in the workshop. He 
stated clearly and pointedly the effect of manual training on the 
scholarship, on the health, mind, and morals. Mr. Belfield was 
listened to with close attention, the teachers feeling the words 
were from one who was relating no theory of his own, but what 
he bad actually scen, and had been the means of promoting. 
Our readers will be pleased to know that a summary of the lecture 
will be furnished this paper by Mr. Belfield. 

The New York Library Club extends a cordial invitation to the 
teachers of New York City and vicinity to attend a public dis- 
cussion of the topic: “‘ The Relation of the Libraries of New York 
City to the Public Schools,” at the law lecture room of Columbia 
College, 49th Street and Madison Avenue. Thursday evening, 
March 24, at eight o’clock. Essays will be read by Miss Margueri‘e 
Merington, of the Normal College, and by Mr. Max Cohen, 
librarian of the Maimouides Library. 

The Astor Library. C. ALEX. NELSON, Secretary. 


LIMITED TRAINS. 


What is a Limited Train? it is our province to explain, and an 
illustration in point will be called to our aid. 

The limited train, par excellence, is the one designated the 
“New York and Chicago Limited” now running over the New 
York Central and Hudson River Railroad in connection with the 
Lake Shore Hailroad, This tram is made up exclusively of ele- 
gant drawing-room cars and magnificently appointed sleeping 
cars, with a smoking cur furnished with movable easy chairs, 
couches, etc., and supplied with the current literature of the day, 
for the use of patrons of the train. Dining cars in which sub- 
stantial meals are elegantly served at moderate prices, are also 
attached at suitable bours. 

This train leaves the Grand Central Depot at 9:50 A. M., and 
accomplishes the run to Chicago in twenty-four hours, with 
entire comfort to the passengers. 

Tae opposite train leaves the Lake Shore station, Chicago, at 
5:30 P, M., arriving at Grand Central Bep>t, New York, the next 





evening: 





LETTERS. 


A Bap TEMPER.—Dear JOURNAL: I have a confession to 
make before the symposium of teachers. I have a fault as 
a teacher that seems unconquerable. I don’t want to ac- 
cuse If of abad temper. I never discovered that I had 
one out of school, and never in school except during what 
I call a drill exercise. It is an easy matter to keep a smil- 
ing countenance and a silvery voice during lessons that are 
interesting to both teacher and pupils ; but when youcome 
to drill on a set of words it is no easy matter to keep the 
attention of a snes class. Old fashioned teachers say we 
spoil our —_ making everything too pleasant for 

em ; and certain it is my pupils could not be induced to 

tiently grind away at the mechanical work that was 
orced upon their predecessors of years ago. As soon as I 
turn from a development lesson to a drill exercise their at- 
tention wanders. 

Every silent tongue or averted pair of eyes represents so 
much was*ed effort on my part. Failing to win the inat- 
tentive ones I try to force them. I storm at them,I scowl 
at them, I even threaten to settle them ; and I believe if you 
were to ask my pupils for a definition of “settle,” they 
would promptly respond, “to kill.” 

Now, my dear JOURNAL, please don’t tell me what I know 
already, what I have known rate be and what I have 
brooded over with so many misgivings, that this is all 
wrong. Don’t tell me to register a vow that it shall never 
occur again. I have done that with honest fervor many a 
time and all tono purpose. Tell me what other teachers 
do who do not scold or frown. Do they content themselves 
with the attention of half of the class? Is it a case of too 
little personal magnetism? Then itisa hopeless one. If 
they have attention and do not win it how do they compel 
it? Do they cultivate a sopmansng air that awes their 
pupils into continuous obedience? It cannot be that va- 
riety and frequent relief from the strainof giving attention 
has anything to do with it, because I practice all those little 
humane arts myself and the more variety I give, the more 
restive the children grow under resiraint. I tell you the 
arenas I have tried. so that you will not recommend any of 

em. 

I wish you would discuss in your columns the question : 
“Whether children should be trained in any respect by 
force, as other animals are, and if so, what kind of force is 

ustifiable, and to what extent and in what direction should 
t be used?” Even if [ am justified in forcing the poor 
little things to taeks they do not like, I cannot reconcile 
myself to the kind of force I use. I believe a sharp rap on 
the knuckles is much less harmful in its educational effects 
than a scowl, or aloud scolding. I love the little things, if 
I do scold them and they know it. Like myself, they won- 
der what is to be done about it. I told them to-day I was 
going to write to a very wise man to ask him if there was 
any way to make naughty children good without scolding 
them. STRUGGLER. 





STRUGGLER.—In spite of your “bad temper,’ you evi- 
dence much of the true pedagogical spirit and we symps- 
thize with you. We would suggest that you have as few 
“drill exercises”’ as. possible, and vary their forms all you 
can. If you must ‘drill upon a list of words” use a new 
device each time for gaining the children’s attention. Fcr 
instance : 

Shut your eyes children, and don’t open them until I 
tell you to. Now, while your eyes are shut, I am going to 
point to a certain word, I wonder which one it will be. 
Don’t peep. Now! At the word ‘Now!’ have it under- 
stood that the children are to open their eyes and speak the 
word. 

The next time try this : 

Stand, class. Right about face. While your backs are 
turned I shall write a word. When I give the word you 
may turn quickly, but very quietly and tell me what it is. 
Turn! 

The next time this: 

Now, children I am going to make a bargain with you. I 
feel like giving you a few minutes to whisper, but you 
must first earn it. We earn all the good things we want 
by working. I want you to work very hard at these words 
a few minutes, without looking away from them once. 
Will you do so? 

The next time give them relaxation before the drill and 
put them on their honor in regard to the “‘ earning.” 

Then try this. 

You gave me real good attention yesterday, children, but 
I paid you for it, didn’t I? HowdidI payyou? Nowlam 
going to ask you to do the same thing without pay. Do 
you love your teacher well enough for that? Will you 
look very hard at the words ?—and try to remember how 
they look ? 

Children always respond with hearty sincerity to an 
appeal like this. 

Another time have a little story prepared, in which all 
the words occur as often as necessary and tell it, pointing 
to your drill words as you come to them instead of speaking 
them. 

Look through your back numbers of the JOURNAL, and 
you will find other ways of engaging the interest of the 
children in the dull “ drill exercises.” 


MopIFIED GRUBE TABLE.—I like the ‘modified Grube 
table” given in a recent number. How do the children 
read the expressions, 2x 2+1=5, and 5+2=21 ? 

The first is read: Two twos and one are five. The 
second: Two is in five twice and one over. In writing 
it, begin with the two and work backward to the five. Re- 
quire the children to do the same. This is a little 
awkward, but the main point is to reach the child’s under- 
standing, and other ways of teaching the division sign do 
not aceomplish this so readily, 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE GOLDEX LEGEND. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
With Notes by Samuel Arthur Bent, A.M. Houghton 
Mifflin & Co. Boston: 4 Park Street; New York: 1 
East 17th Street. The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 194 
pp. 40 cents. 


The Golden Legend, one of Longfellow’s most beautiful 
ms, was first published in 1851, and its title was derived 
rom an epithet given to Veragine’s ‘“‘ Legends of the 
Saints,”’ which was said to exceed all other books in value, 
as gold excels all other metals This poem forms the sec- 
ond part of the author’s Trilogy of Christus, and the notes 
accompanying it are intended to offer the reader a sufficient 
explanation of whatever may be obscure in allusion to a 
time that is but little understood, while they at the same 
time will enable him to pursue his investigations into the 
details of medizval life presented in literary and historical 
authorities, within one? reach. The picture drawn by the 
author in the m will appear plainly, and the reader will 
be struck by its fidelity, not only to the thirteenth century, 
the one of the great awakening, but to that of the entire 
transitional period, the Middle Age. The Prologue—‘ The 
Spire of Strasburg Cathedral,’ with its full annotations— 
is a poem in itself of great beauty. All through the book 
the notes will be found to be of great historical value, 
many of them. The poem is ch , and contains much 
of bad sweet, religious element found in Longfel!ow’s 
writings. 





THE NATION IN A NUTSHELL. A Rapid Outline of Ameri- 
can History. By George Make e Towle. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard, Publishers. New York: Charles T. 
Dillingham. 147 pp. 50 cents. 

A small book may sometimes be made to contain a great 
deal, and when Mr. Towle puts ‘‘ The Nation in a Nutsbell,” 
and offers it to the public, there must be something expres- 
sive in the offer. This little volume, which is of convenient 

ocket-size, and which the author designates as ‘“‘ A Rapid 

utline of American Histery,’”’ contains ninteeen chapters, 
commencing with the Mound Builders, and passing on 
pone the entire history of our country in a very con- 
densed, though most clear, interesting, and instructive 
manner. All important points are touched, and in some 
cases enlarged upon in a free, familiar way, characteristic 
of the author’s style. In extent, the tory extends 
through the civil war, with the political changes which it 
affected. Any one who has read Mr. Towle’s ‘“ Heroes 
of History” is well prepared to be attracted by this very 
small, but well-written volume. 


STUDIES IN GREEK AND ROMAN History; Or, Studies in 
General History, from 1,000 B. C. to 476 A. D. By Mary 
D. Sheldon. 250 pp. $1.00. 

The author of this volume acknowledges that it is not a 
history, but a collection of historical materials ; for it con- 
tains just the sort of things that historians, whether teach- 
ers or authors, must deal with when they want to describe 
or judge any period of time. For instance, in Greek his- 
tory there are bare chronicles of deeds, pictures of baild- 
ings and statues, extracts from speeches, Jaws, poems, all 
that po to make the story of a nation, and from this ma- 
terial the student is expected to form his own j ca ay of 
the Greeks—in fact, imagine himself one, and te a his- 
tory. To assist in this effort, the author has inserted in the 
midst of the building material such questions and prob- 
lems as the bistorian or citizen must always be asking him- 
self, in regard to the laws, events, poetry and ruins of a 
country, avout which he is at the time Sy oe py! interested. 
As an additional help, there are in this k a large num- 
ber of illustrations, some of which are not such as are 
found in most Grecian and Roman history. There are 
also ten maps, large and small, some of them full-page, and 
one finely-colored map of Greece and the Greek colonies. 
At the close of the book is found a complete index with ex- 
peestions indicating the sounds of the letters, which will 

a valuable help in pronutciation. 


State of Indiana. THIRTY-FOURTH REPORT OF THE SUPER- 
INTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. For the Years end- 
ing August 31, 1885, and August 31, 1886. John W. 
Holcombe, Superintendent. 


That the ‘‘ Hoosier” State is not behind many of her sis- 
ters in the work of education is clearly shown by th 
report. From it we learn that the school — ation 
(which includes the children between the ages of 6 and 21 
years) numbers 744,998, and of these, ,520 attended 
schoo!, where they were taught by 13,343 teachers. As 
the average pay of these teachers is $2.20 per day, some of 
them mu&t work cheap. The number of school-houses is 
9,816, while the total value of school propecta is the state 
is $13,884,849. The general intelligence is shown by the 
fact that the nnmber of children between 10 and 21, who 
can neither read nor write, is only 2,665. 

The terms and conditions upon which state certificates 
are granted indicate that they are by no means easy to ob- 
tain, and the course of examination for county licenses is 
very thorough. Elaborate reports are given concernin 
Pardue University, the Normal School, Institute for De: 
and Dumb. The exhibit of educational work at the Cotton 
Centennial Exposition, held at New Orleans in 1885, was 
very extensive and reflects great credit upon its promoters. 
One very entertaining feature of this report is an amus- 
ing article on *‘ Professor”? Smith’s school, giving a quaint 
account of the ways and methods of the itinerant school- 
master of bygone years. 


ILLUSTRATED TABLEAUX FOR AMATEURS. Nos.I and ILI. 
By Martha Coles Weld. New York: Harold Roorbach 
9 ~~ Street. No. 1,73 pp. No 2, 54 pp. Each 25 
cents. 

Mrs. Weld has shown much artistic taste in the prepa- 
ration and descriptions of the tableaux which she presents 
in these little volumes. Harmonious colors, a careful 
study of light and shade, backgrounds when needed, sub- 
ordinate accessories, strong action in the of figures, 
and a clear poe my out of the ——e of the pictures are 
simply and lucidly given. The d tions are — 
given, while the details of dress, strength of light, meth 
of making platforms, and the numerous accessories, are 
vg clearly delineated. The illustrations, by Susan 
M. Barstow, are all that can be required for the purpose, 
and will be found to be of great assistance in the prepa- 
ration of an evening’s plc mrt ory These books will be 
of much practical use and value to schools, oe persons ip- 


terested in social amusements for church or home, 


is} exception, in good hands, and are turni 


SoLAR HEAT, GRAVITATION, AND Sun Spots. By J. H. 
Kedzie. Chicago: S. E. Griggs & Co, 298 pp. $1.50. 
As will be seen from the title of this book, the themes 

treated are three apparently disconnected subjects, but 
they do really form a very closely allied trinity, which de- 
pend upon a common principle. The theory 1s new and 
striking, although it is considered by the author, at once 
plausible and satisfying. The positions taken are strength- 
eved by quotations from Newton, samaey. and other 
world-wide scientists, and although the positions advanced 
in the book may seem revolutionary, yet the entire scheme 
is so ably presented that it cannoé fail to attract the at- 
tention of those who feel a growing interest in these great 
problems. Among other subjects, the author illustrates 
and argues, Theories in Regard to the Light and Heat of 
the Sun; Conflagration Theory ; A New Theory of Solar 
Heat ; What is the True Source of Solar Heat ? Why has 
the earth cooled off and not the Sun ? Gravitation m- 
pared with Light and Heat; The Cavendish Experiment; 
A New Theory on Sun Spots; The Sun’s Heat Derived 
from the Ether, and not from his Interior. These, with 
many other subjects of similar intensely interesting nature 
fill the volume Scattered through, will be found twenty- 
two finely arranged illustrations and diagrams, bearing 
upon the subject. The theory advanced by Mr. Kedzie in 
regard to solar phenomera and kindred topics, is very in- 
genious, and shows much careful thought and study. 


THE ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. With Numerous Exercises 
for Viva-voce and Written Work. By J. A. McLellan, 
M.A, LL.D. 
328 pp. 

As the elementary algebras in common use among Can- 
adian schools were not deemed sufficient to meet the 
demands, a new one was called for, which more ag A repre- 
tented the training now given by the schools in the ele- 
mentary part of the science. The result of tte demand is 
the present volume, which, in its treatment of the study, 
differs materially from former works. Among the points 
of difference are the following: Algebraic Notation, in- 
stead of being passed over as of minor importance, is 
treated with comparative fullness; Easy Arithemetical 
Mqaations and Problems are introduced early ; also, Valu- 
able Matter in Symmetry, Exact Division, Roots and Co- 
efficients, etc.; Mental Algebra has been introduced for 
viva-voce work ; some attention 1s [egy to Short Meth- 
ods, as they are essential to the student in spegatn for 
higher work. The design of the book is, especially, a drill- 
book for pupils, so that answers to the examples are not 
given ; there is, however, a separate form containing them 
with helps and tints upon difficult questions, for use o 
teachers who may desire to consult them. The Canada 
schools may be congratulated upon this addition to their 
list, of so well gotten-up and valuable a school book. 


HANDBOOK FOR SCHOOL TRUSTEES. A Manual of School 
Law for Officers, Teachers, and Parents, in the State of 
New York. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W een. 64 pp. 
In the publication of this small volume a long felt need 

may be met, as it furnishes a knowledge of the spirit and 

practical workings of the state school-system, a lack of 
which has been a detriment and serious disadvantage. A 
want of familiarity with the workings of the school-system 
gives rise to indifference, and the t results cannot be 
gained by its supporters while they live in com tive 
gnorance of its workings. In pre ng in this brief form 
so many subjects relating to our schools, it has been found 
difficult to decide what matter to select among so much, 
but the placing of the pote so essential, in a tangible form 
as they are found in this little book, will be gladly received 
and appreciated by all those especially interested in the 
workings of the school-system. 


REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 
By Hon. A. 8S. Draper, State Superintendent. Albany: 
The Argus Co. 

The thirty-third annual report of the state superintend- 
ent of public instraction contains, like the oa that pre- 
ceded it, a great deal of valuable statistical and other in- 
formation. From facts that he has gathered, he shows 
that teachers are being employed for longer terms than 
formerly, The actual valuation of school p rty is 
greater than ever before. The state superintendent sug- 
gests a state reform school as a means of lessening the evils 
of truancy, and free text-books as a means of decreasing 
the number of absentees consequent upon the indifference 
of parents. The normal schools of the state are, without 
out some ex- 
cellent work. He thinks that, as a rule, tutes have 
been too large, but believes that more than half of the 
troubles have come from the fact that teachers have 
attended but a portion of the time and have come in late 
and goue out whenever inclined. Notwithstarding the 
difficulties in the way, the institute work is an — 
one. He regrets the fact that, outside of the ci and 
larger villages. the wages of teachers are meagre and 
irregularly paid. The laws governing the school system 
a adly mixed and a revision is desirable. The report 
— with some general suggestions relative to educational 
work. 


BALLADS AND STORIES FOR READINGS. With Musical Ac- 
companiments; for Public Entertainments, Church 
Socials, Schools, and the ies =? Circle. By Hezekiah 
Butterworth. Cincinnati: Published by the John 
Church Co., 74 W. Fourth St. Chi : Reot & Sons’ 
Music Co., Wabash Ave. New York: The J. Church 
Co., 19 East 16th St. 112 pp. 

The plan of this book was suggested to the author in 
t by the fact that some of his writings had been used 

for imitative music, and been welcomed by the audiences. 
In view of this, he saw an opportunity for enlarging the 
idea, and this book is the result. Many of the i it 
contains are original, and some have ge ey ore. 
There are nineteen selections, which, while they will pro- 
vide an amusement, will also entertain in an instructive 
and elevating manner. The music mainly consists of ac- 
companiments to be used in the room or at a distance 
from the reader; sometimes the song is continued as solo 
or chorus. There can be no doubt that such a book as this 
is needed by those interested in educational recreations 
and amusements. The purpose is a good one, and seeks to 
meet a popular want. 


PRINCIPLES OF ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By H. W. Keig- 
win. Boston: Ginn & Co. 41 pp. Price, 22 cts. 





Prof. Keigwin has brought the principles of rergeg 4 
algebra to a very fine point, as wy Oo proneted in 
small paper-covered volume, The book is intended ag an 


Toronto: Canada Publishing Company. | ‘Tuth 


——_= 


outline of thoro oral instruction, <> the author, 
estimation, it is the text that is needed to put into the 
hands of pupils. It must, of course, be accompanied bya 
good set of exercises and lems. By using such a guid 
as this, pupils studying bra are led to discover ang 1, 
interpret their own formulas, and compose their own Tuleg 
which is acknowledged to be of great interest and profit, |; 
so small a book as this one, it is not possible to put every. 
thing. There is pony left for teachers and peuils to do he 
yond this brief, though accurate little text- 


Miss CHURCHILL. A Study. By Christian Reid. Ney 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.00. 


This is the story of a young American woman possesgjp, 
beauty, intellect, character, an artistic temperament, ]op 
repressed and narrowed by circumstances; but suddenly 
set free to develop in the best society of Europe. 

The brilliant young war correspondent, through who 
kindly offices the world bas been opened to her, duly fa)js 
in love with her, and— Well, that is the story ; and it jy 
a good one ; with faults to be sure—a formal style for one: 
but that grows less and less as the story advances ; and th 
interest becomes genuine and unflagging. 

The author has a strong grasp of the epctive Side of 
life ; his power is spent upon the hearts and minds of the 
two people in whom the narrative centers. Not many 
words are given to their outward appearance or surroun(. 
ings ; but all the more to the “ thoughts that do often {ip 
too deep for tears.’’ And just here, it seems, is the secre 
at once of the faulty art that yet maintains an essentig) 
fulness and power. : 

No one would speak or even “converse”’ in the stilteg 
and formal periods with which the story abounds ; but any 
one might think these thoughts. So many indeed do think 
them and long to express them that as “imaginary cop. 
versatiors”’ they deeply enlist the reader’s sympathy, 
And the story itself is well worth the telling ; even if it haq 
been told with far less power than it has. 


State of Connecticut. ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BoAkp oF 
EDUCATION. 1887. Charles D. Hine, Secretary. 


In this report the credit and reputation of the “Land 
of steady habits,” as the great promoter and maintainer 
of the cause of education, is fully sustained. The statis. 
tics inform us that the state contains 167 towns, 1,447 
school districts, and 1,631 public schools. There are 152. 
166 children of “ school age,” and the number attending 
schools of all kinds is 140,814. There are 3,038 teachers, 
and the amount expended fur their wages was $1,188,056, 
while the total amount derived from all sources for school 
purposes was $11,663,019. While this state of affairs 
continnes the Puritan founders of the commonwealth will 
be represented by worthy sons of noble sires. 


LITERARY NOTES. 



































Messrs. Charles Scribner’s sons announce the early issuance of of stu 
a new volume of the series on “ Epochs of Modern History,” to H struct 
be entitled ‘‘ The Early Tudors.” nies 

A new edition of “Freming’s Vocabulary of Philosophy,” 
which has been out of print so long, is about to be issued by MM inform 


Messrs. Scribner & Welford. iterar 
Messrs. Ticknor & Co. will begin in May the publication of a set variet 1 
of handsome and convenient paper-covered volumes for leisure- : 
hour and summer-day reading, to be made up of some of the readin 
choicest and most successful novels of late years, together with THE 
several entirely new novels by well-known and popular writers. : 
Messrs. Ginn & Co. announce that they will publish. April 1, LECT: 
the “ Adelpbi” of Terence. Text, with stage directions, by # Engla 
Henry Preble, instructor in Latin, Harvard College. About 6 land, ¢ 
pp. Paper, 25 cents. esting 
- Seribner’s Magazine for April will contain short stories by 
Thomas Nelson Page and F. D. Millet, 
Prof. A. 8. Hill of Harvard, will contribute to the April ser J The 
ner’s @ short but comprehensive paper on “ English in our Col- @ Rhine 
leges,” with some fresh and individual discussion of a subject HJ from | 
which is always sure of attention from those who are interested of Bin 
in securing sound and useful higher education. 
Scribner's Magazine for April will contain a notable poem by hance 
Miss Edith M. Thomas, called “ The Quiet Pilgrim.” the R 
In view of the great importance which torpedoes have assumed the In 
as a feature of modern naval warfare, special interest will attach poleor 
to an article in the April Scribner’s, by Lieutenant W. S. Hugbes, foll 
of the navy, in which he describes, for the first time in popular OW 
form, the recent remarkable eve.opment of torpedoes and tor- #% to En, 
pedo-boats designed for aggressive use and the present status of Bi of We 
this important branch of naval science. The article will be very 
copiously illustrated. Wh 
A portrait of Thackeray, engraved by Kruell from the crayon Land, 
drawing by Samuel Laurence, will be the frontispiece of the H® histor 
April number of Scribner’s Magazine. them 
** American Elephant Myths” is the subject of a novel article dela 
in the April Seribner’s by Prof. W. B. Scott of Princeton, in which P : 
he discusses the evidence afforded by geology, as well as by tt whick 
dition and inscription, of the existence of elephants in America intere 
in anc'ent times, and recounts many of the curious theories and ted it 
popular fallacies that have existed in regard to them. . ‘. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. esting 


English Synon Discriminated. By Richard Whalely, D. D. 

Boston: Lee & Shepard. e land, 
Hints on Writing and Speech Making. By Thomas Wentwo 

Higginson. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


smith’ 


nd 
ters of the Situation, or Some Secrets of Success # 

Peete Ot tne eee Tilisy, B.D. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & C0. am After 

$1.25. 


to th 

gy -— Philosophy. By Andrew P. Peabody, D. D. Boston: Le Hele 

Prof. Johony. By Jak. Boston: T. ¥. Crowell &Co $1. ne 

La France. A. De Rougemont. New York: The Writers Pub- € 
lishing Co. ae 

Some Curious Flyers, Creepers, and Swimmers. By J@ Af 

Johonnot. New York: Appleton & Co. books 


Text Boo and 

t k of Euclid’s Elements. By H. 8. Hall, M. A. : 
rH Stevens, M. \ ‘New York and London: Macmi'lan & 0 tion « 
50 ots. 


: and 
nd School Son: Louis G. Elson. Boston 
chicago : Interstate Pubhabing Go. 40 cts. 





ane 
ma {ondon and New York lic War [V. Clement Bry 
Bite jondon and New Yor#' Mactlian & Co 40 cts, 
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(LTIVATE A TASTE FOR READ- 
ing AS A SOURCE OF KNOW- 
LEDGE. 


Great interest is manifest in all 
arts of the country in the teaching of 
‘Natural Knowledge,” Elementary 
sjence is being placed in the course of 
tudy for grammar grades. The im- 

stance Ot training the mind to ob- 
serve and understand common things, 
is being realized as never before in the 
pistory of education. In no other sub- 
‘ect can so much knowledge be impar- 
ed indirectly as in that of reading. 
Formerly the selections in reading 
books were of a purely literary and 
moral character. 

In the best of the late readers there is 
agreat change. Selections are chosen 
as well for the information they contain 
as for their literary merit. This is es- 
pecially true of the Lippincott Series. 
In the Fifth Reader of this series is: 


THE “AROUND THE WORLD 


LETTERS.”—These letters form a se- 
ries of chapters alternating with others 
on a different basis, and relate inci- 
dents of a three years’ voyage by aclass 
of students accompanied by their in- 
structors The letters combine a large 
amount of geographical and historical 
information, so interwoven with choice 
literary selections as to furnish a great 
variety of interesting and instructive 
reading-matter. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE SE- 
LECTIONS.—After the voyagers leave 
England and Scotland, they visit Hol- 
land, and a brief account of that inter- 
esting country is followed by Gold- 
smith’s poetical description of it. 

The description of the voyage up the 
Rhine is a pleasing setting to selections 
from Byron and others, while the view 
of Bingen, nestled among its hills is en- 
hanced by Mrs. Norton’s ‘‘Bmgen on 
the Rhine.” In Paris, at the Hotel of 
the Invalids, we are reminded of “ Na- 
poleon’s Return” from St. Helena, and 
following this we have Tennyson’s ode 
to England’s greatest soldier, the Duke 
of Wellington. 

While making a tour of the Holy 
Land, every locality of which is rich in 
historic associations and has furnished 
themes for some of the finest literary 
productions, quotations are made, 
which will be read with much greater 
interest and profit than when presen- 
ted in isolated selections. The same 
plan is followed as they pass from Pal- 
tstine to Egypt, through that ancient 
land, and then back through the Medi- 
\erranean, touching at Utica, the 
scene of Cato’s soliloquy and death. 
After viewing Carthage, their route is 
‘o the Madeiras and Teneriffe, to St. 
Helena, through the East Indies, to 


China, to Japan, to San Francisco, and 
home, 


A full set of Lippincott’s Readers (five 
books) will be sent, prepaid, for examina- 
tion on receipt of $1.50, (the six ‘books, 
2.00). Fifth, 75 cents, Address 


1B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


NEW LINE OF APPARATUS FOR 
SCHOOL USE. 


Wooden Dumb- Bells. 


Ten numbers from one and three-fourth 
inch balls to four inch. A good, neat, 
durable line of goods at moderate prices, 
from 25 cents to 70 cents per pair. 


Wands. 


A new line of Wands from 386 inches to 
60 inches, with balls on ends or plain, 
from 15 cents to 45 cents. 


Wooden Rings. 


Good, strong, hard-wood rings. Durable 
and neat, 


Send for full catalogue to 


MILTON BRADLEY C0., 
Springfield, Mass. , 
The Very Latest! 


TRE NATIONAL’ SPEAKERS 


E. O. BRANCH, 


Author of the “Hamilton Speaker.” 


I. Primary Speaker. Boards $0.50 
II. Junior Speaker. With instructions to 
Young Speakers. Cloth. . . .7 


III. Advanced Speaker. With directions to 
Speakers and an appendix of words 
often mispronounced. Cloth, $1.25 


Selections are made from the works and 
qposctes of of George William Curtis, Bret Harte, 

diey Warner, Talmage, D D. W. Voorhers, 
John D. Long, Schurz, Dr. Swing, “Chauncey M. 
Depew, Beecher, and many other living writers 
and orators. 


* One great merit, of the books 1s the fact that 
the pieces are all new.”"— Boston Transcript. 

“We know of no work of its kind before 
offered to the public which can better meet the 
wants of the student.”— University Quarterly. 








Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
A full line of miscellaneous and school 
books always in stock. 


The Baker & Taylor Co., 


Publishers and Booksellers, 
9 Bond Street, - New York. 


Cantatas for Flower Time! 


Teachers of Juvenile Singing Classes 
need to be told of the intense in Serest ané onthu- 














siasm which attends the bringing out of a new 
CANTAT The following are new, bi t, 
pretty ys given, Commence in time to 


prepare 
VOICES OF NATURE. Operetta, N. B. Sargent. 
FOREST JUBILEE BAND. N. San 
NEW FLOR(4’S FESTIVAL. Bradbu 
arranged by J. C. _ ar 
MERRY COMPANY, or Cadets’ Picnic. 
Collin Coe. 
Price of each book, 40.cts., or $3.60 per doz. 
' The first two books are by a nature and music- 
ay who fills them with poet songs of 
flowers, imsec's, etc, val. 
doubled in size, and with minute directions, will 
be a success, as will, in another way, the 
Sy MERRY COMPANY.” 


Our new edition of VOICES OF PRAISE, 

tchins, 
who wisha Sun- 
highest character. 


doz.) by Rev. C. L. & 
fai Moma ai wih 
ave Sonn of the 
“sehools. npiled 
ft 
Select Be Song in adopting, the careful 
is, BONG. GREETIO NG 
BELLS oe oh and 
LITTLE 
to| Beanery, casos cts.) 
Any book mailed for Retail Price. 
C 8. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway. New York. 
For Schocl-Book Bills. 


wr trar bape 
eis ose tate 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 

peoscuees 











Nes. 715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


text-books.”—. 
“| “The 


1, Ped 
farms. 


ics. (Two Weeks.) Prof. W. H. 
 eamantee of Pedagogy, University 


Mic 
2. Psychology in ite Aoemensen to Teach- 
 < * ag sy Weeks.) T. M. Balliet, Supt 
ea: 


4 Methods in in Lavguage. (Three Weeks.) 
Robt. Metcaif, Supt. Public Schools, Bos- 
ton; Dr. me Bouton, Prin. New Palz 
Normal, N. Y.; Sarah L. nay 5 Prin. Train- 


ing School, Sarato, Springs, N 
4. Methods in Elocu on and Oratory. (Three 
Weeks.) Prof. L. A. Hutterfield, F. 8. Sc. 


(London). Instructor Dartmouth Saree, 

and Monroe College ot Oratory, Bosto 

5. ModelSchool, (Two Weeks.) "Miss Mary A. 

St. Normal School, Cook County, Dl. 
pg in Natural History. (One Week ) 

Miss J. M. Arms, Teacher Natura! History, 


Boston. 
7. Methods in Geography. (Three Weeks.) 
Chas. F. King, Lewis School, Boston; Alex. 
E. Le? 4d (formerly), Cook Co., Normal, Til. ; 





Mary BE Spear, Normal ‘School, Cook Co., Ill. 


WALTER 8S, PARKER, Manager. 
CHAS, F. KING, 


e. 
11. Methods in History. 


iation. 
14, Methods in Physivlogy, 


Boston. 
15. Methods in Iliustrative Drawing. 


300 Lectures in the 
This School was the largest Summer School of Methods last year in the country. 


RECREATION, PLEASURE, AND STUDY. 


For further information respecting any department of instruction. apply to the different pro- 
fessors, or the Manager. Send for full descriptive circular of thirty-six pages. 
club rates given. For information on all points, address, 


THE NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL OF METHODS 


Stern’s Summer School of Languages. 

ANNUAL SESSION AT SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y., 
Three Weeks, from July 18th to August sth, 1887. 

20 Different Departments. Instruction given by a Faculty of 26 Prominent Educators. 


DEPARTMENTS AND FACULTY. 
10. Methods in Penmanship. 


1887. 


(One Week.) 
H. W. Sbaylor, Supervisor of Penmanship, 


Portland 

Two Weeks.) Dr. 
Wm. A. Mowry, Editor Education: Walter 
8. Parker, Master Everett School, Boston. 


12. Kindergarten. (Three Weeks.’ Miss Mary 


L. Van Wagenen, Prin. Training School for 
Kindergartners, 139 West 48th st., N. Y. 


13, Methods in Drawing. Drawing as an Aid 


(Three Weeks.) Walter 8. Perry, Supervisor 
of Drawing, Worcester, Mass. ; resident De- 
jh ot Art, National Educational Asso- 


Hygiene, and 
Scientific Temperance Instruction. (Two 
Weeks.) Edwin F. Kimball, Chauncy Schoo), 


(One 

Week) Miss E. G. Melcher, Comins School, 
ton. 

16. Miscellaneous Course. Dr. Larkin Dun- 


ton, Prof. L. A. Butterfield, Prof. Thos. M. 


a ‘School, Cook Baliiet, Dr. Wm. A. Mowry, Rev. A. E. Win- 

8. Methods in School Management. (One ship. Dr. Jerome Allen, Jas. M. Sawin, Robt. 

was) Prof. H. Payne, Instructor in etcalf, Albert E. Maltby, Dr. C. Wesley 
University bd Mic ichigan. Emerson, and several others. 

9. Methods in hmetic. (Three Weeks.)| 17-20. Department of Languages. (Five 

Bailict, Supt., Reading, Pa.; Miss Weeks, July 1ithto Aug. 12th.) .Prof. 8. 


M. Stern and able assistants. 
above Courses. 


Very favorable 


» Mass.; or 
Presideat, Boston Highlands, Mass. 





THREE WEEKS, 


18 DEPARTMENTS. 


Address 


Or, A. H. KELLEY, Secretary, 


Chapman school, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


SEASIDE SUMMER SCHOOL, 


ASBURY PARK, N. JJ. 


July 18—August 5. 


24 PROFESSORS. 


Professional Study combined with healthful recrea- 
tion. Sea Bathing, Yachting, Boating, Fishing. 


Send for our illustrated catalogue just issued, 


EDWIN SHEPARD, President, 


OLIVER STREET GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 





The National School of 


ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


to the wants of Clergymen, Lawyers 
Send for full descriptive ‘ckoulae © 


SUMMER SESSION — July 5th to August 13th — 


Elocution and Oratory. 


13TH SEASON 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN BUILDINGS. 


The course of instruction is comprehensive and thoroughly 
t aes and all classes of 


peacitens. being es 


cially adapted 
tudents. Facilities 


ies unexcelled. 


JOHN H BECHTEL, Secretary, | 127 Cirard Street, Philadeiphia. 





Text-Book of of Inorganic Chemistry 
A GAN ¢ CHEMISTS TEXTBOOK, OF INO INOR- 


, Professor ia Doivessit of iatecte. 
Translated and edited q's Prof. T. 8. Humpidge 
of the University of Wales. With a colored 


and numerous wood engravings. (Over 
pages.) 12mo, cloth, $2.50. 

“The ae Bi has produced a book which will 

take rank among the y beg Cs our chemical 


book forms =f sdmirable ¢ companion t to 
Austen’s * Pinner’s aif to my stu 

Senta rT shall mB. Newb p caeeany jo my stu- 
- yt — ”"— National 


Published and for sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


Catalogue and circular sent free by mail. 





LOVELL & CO,, Educational Pub- 
lishers, 16 Astor Place, New York City. 


a 
Walker’s Feenaat “ mail, oe Prae- 
tical Work in tbe Sch a5 an 
ers’ 80 cts.; Pu 











HUGHES NEW WALL MAPS. 


The Latest—The Best. 


ress! oe or use and adapted 
want Proriee of Gare he m 








Size umformly 54x68 inches, mounted on img 
pet. with rollers, colored and varnished 
list and prices. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
importersand Wholesale Educational Booksellers. 
Joun A. Boye, Manages, 

15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 

EADERS will confer a favor by men- 


THE ScHOOL JOURNAL when 
ing with advertisers. 
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Purify the B 
urify the Blood. 
We do not claim that Hood's Sarsaparilla is the 
only medicine deserving public confidence, but 
‘we believe that to purify the blood, to restore and 
renovate the whole system, it is absolutely 
unequalled. The influence of the blood upon 
the health cannot be over-estimated. If it be- 
comes contaminated, the train of consequences 
by which the health is undermined is immeasur- 
able. Loss of Appetite, Low Spirits, Headache, 
Dyspepsia, Debility, Nervousness and other 
“little (?) ailments” are the premonitions of 
more serious and often fatal results. Try 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 








g Bern SECS 


w Tonghere’ Sureav- & 


pe plies Professors, Teacners, Governesses, mu- 
—— ote., to Colleges, Schoo} Families = 

Onmebes on Bookkeepers, nographers, 
Co) sand Cashiers to An. CULVER, 
Gare) 9 Fifth Ave.. N. ¥. 


Reliable Voacher 


Prometty provided for Families, Schools, Col- 

leges. Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools Free to Parents 
School Propert counes and sold. School and 
Kindergarten terial, etc. 





E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
81 BE. 17th 8t., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave. 
New York City- 


Pennsylvania Educational al Bureau. 


Business Transacted in Every State and 


Tis manager is Superintendent of Public Schools 
‘ ae has spent over twenty-five years in school- 


PRoR, C.D. FEHR, Instructor in School of 
the Lackawanna. Scranton, Pa.: “M sent position, 
secured through the agency of the Pa. Ed. 
proved satisfactory in every respect. I could not ‘well 

e better suited.”” Send for circulars to 

L. B. LAN DIS, Manager, 
N. 7th Street, Allentown, Pa 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colle; ieee and eo su 
perior cranes, Tutors, 
and Governesses for — > ase anes. 
tion; $ Socommmnenes good schools to parents. Call 
0a or 


Mrs. M. J. by Ar me 
American and i Agency, 
MionSa atl ork. 
AMERI 


DEST TEACHERS, assvenstes. 


ames | pees for Families, Schools, and 
Olleges without c' 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented if ~ sold. 
School and K ge — 
J. W. SCHERMERHO. 
American School Institute, 7 Hoot wan vst. wee Ee 


Kentucky School Agency. 


Assists Teachers in sand Fanfics with, Sup- 
plies Colleges, Schools, and with supe- 
rior Professors, Principals, A Tutors, 
and Governezses. None but a ~ y teachers 
ure recommended. 

Teachers pay a registration fee of two dollars. 
No charge is made to those seeking teachers. 

Register at once. Address 


Mrs. L. L. HARRIS, Mt, Sterling, Ky. 


“AL FORTUNATE CHANCE,” i" 


Journal of Feb. 19, speaks highly of the State Neral 
School, at Florence, Alabama, and particularly of the 
work of the principal of the peopacstory department, 
adding, “She is impressing the schol with tre true 
stamp of excrllence.and proving to all that it wasa 
fortunate chance that secured her efficient and valu- 
able services forthe school ” The ** fortunate chance” 

was that Ye Mitchell, oo wae, aoe superin 
tendent at Charlotte, = ©., we had o _—,. 
goa teachers, wrote to the Benool jfitedin A 


S edn e and y~- 














N®? Fee for Registration. Unequaled advan- 

tages for those who aay = Agency or- 
ganized and Conducted for Actual business in 
Form t eg oa Teachers in Scitapie Positions. 


¥? cr m 
ERY, American School Bureau, 
'2 West 14th Street, New York 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


hers wanted for ensuing school 
Year. La e number already on our books. 
irculars free. Call ag in Ixy 


tio” tanome me cor. Bromieid’ BOSTON. 


For larger salaries, or change of location, 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Associa- 
tion, 170 State Street, Chicago, Ill. Orville 
Brewer, Manager. 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 





Eberhard Faber of New York City, well 
known as the sole agent in this coun 
for A. W. Faber’s celebrated lead pencils, 
etc., has established an educational de- 
partment, wherein the special wants of 
educators, in his line, will be carefully 
attended to. 

Mr. Garret Bergen, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has been selected as manager of the depart- 


ment. 
Mr. Bergen has, for many years been 
identified with educational work, and adds 


to a practical knowledge of the wants of 
schools, a wide acquaintance with repre- 
sentative educators. 


Shepard’s school-room stencils are rap- 
— winning their way into popular favor. 
Shepent was the first to introduce 
in valuable method of eat: accurate 
drawing. He has now placed his entire 
list m the hands of ‘‘ The Teachers’ Pub- 
lishing Company,” 18 Astor Place, New 
York. See their special notice in our ad- 
vertising column. 


Very different indeed, from the antique, 
ode uninviting school-house of 
A ge days, is the modern school-room, 
mk all its improved appurtenances. 
Among the features which render attract- 
ive the school-room of to-day are the ad- 
mirable dove-tailed desks which have 
attain: d so favorable a reputation. These 
are manufactured by Messrs. A. H. An- 
drews & Co. of Boston, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, and New York at 686 Broadway. 
The same firm manufacture globes, tel- 
lurians, maps, charts of all kinds, black- 
boards, dus ess erasers, and crayons ; and 
just published a new series ofschool maps. 


It has been cleverly said that the lead 
pencil is an instrument to illustrate the 
power of the pen. This is specially true 
ae one for the pencil has taken the 
place of the pen to an extent alarming to 
the pen-manufacturers, This is due tothe 
greatly-increased excellence of the lead 

mcil; and this degree of excellence is 
argely due to the Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., 
Jersey City, N heir ‘‘ American 


Graphite” pencils seem to embody the} hair. 


highest  * of perfection possible to be 
attained 
hardness, so that any hand can be suited, 
aad any class of work provided for. The 
leads are unsurpassed for smoothness and 
toughness. Busy writers now no longer} an 
bother themselves with a scratching pen: | a0 
and the dipping of ink, but select xon 
pencil, ‘* Hard,” « Soft, ” «Soft Medium,” 
or “ Medium,” according to their liking. 
and with ease and comfort ‘‘pen” their 
thoughts. 


How to beautify and purify the skin, 
are questions in which the larger portion 
of the human race are dee eeply interested. 
For nearly forty years Dr. T. Felix Gour- 
aud’s Oriental Cream has been, like John 
Brown, ‘* Marching to Glo: 

Thousands upon thousan sof cases could 
be cited, and testimonials of as many liv- 
ing witnesses can be seen to declare its 
efficacy and power to doall that is claimed 
for it. As an instance, a letter just re- 
ceived from Newark, N. J., can be seen at 
our store, and reads as follows :—‘‘ Dear 
Sir: Last October I bought a bottle of 
your Oriental Cream, to cure pimples, and 
I am now satisfied, aftcr having been 
afflicted with them for sevea years, Iam 
cared. Have you anything to cure moles 
or warts? I wish two bottles more of your 
Oriental Cream.” 


“Into each lot some rain must fall, 
Some days must be dark and dreary.” 
But how we might brighten many of these 
days if we only understood secret of 
being cheerful, which—with most people 
—is to be found at the stomach ; for, if it 
be true that man is what he eats, how in- 
— more applicable must this princi- 
ple be to what man drinks. If you would 
maintain a genial and equable frame of 
mind, consider the cup that cheers but not 
inebriates ; turn your face toward the ris- 
ing of the sun, and your steps to the door 
of the Great American Tea Co., 31 Vesey 
= new heats mah teas and coffees are 
eld up by all ho ee as a pattern 
to the whole world. Pron wt 


IMPORTANT. 
When visiti me Tock te save stop at tas 


and 
are Union Hi ete, consene gad, sop ot 


Furnished Rooms at $1 - 
all Sfodera Co with the best. Hones qpee, 
can live better for less coe Uses 
Hotel, than any other in the City. 


hey are made in 10 degrees of | 





9, MILLION 
worn during 
the past six 
years. 

This marvel- 
ous success is 
due— 

1st.—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other ma- 
terials, as a 
stiffener for 
Corsets. 

2d.—To the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship 
=a of our Corsets, 
combined with 
their low 
. prices. 

Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 
of cord. None are genuine unless 

“DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 
is printed on inside of steel cover. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 Broadway. New York City. 
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Skin & Scalp 
ESTORED 

BS by thes 

Curicura 

Remedies. 

NOTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT 


all comparable to the Oossun REMEDIES 
in their 


marvellous perties of cleansing, puri- 
fying and t Beautitying the ye and in curing 
rturing. Hohing, and pimply 
Steonsee ot the thin, ecain blood, with loss of 

CURA, the great Skin Cure, and red rom 


ood disease, from pim- 
1OURA REMEDIES are a 


eee and the pmocuy infallible skin beautifiers 
i — Price, 50c.; RE, 
inna preas,® 25c. Pre; by PorTreR 





DrvuG AND L Co. iN, 
wa Send for ‘How to Oure Siin Diseases.” 


WANDS Sciacese commasat rata,” 








LEASE mention the Gonece, JouRNAL when corres- 
ponding with advertise 


You have probably noticed that 
some of your lady friends fix 
their hair very pretty, some- 
thing like this: 
Youare of course 
a little surprised 
because really 
you know their 
back hair is not 
full and fluffy,— 
Well the secret is—and we put 
it in small type— 


they wear the Mikado Braided Wire 
Hair Rolls, which are made to match 
any color hair. 


They do not heat the head— 
weigh but 4 an ounce— by 
holding the hair out they keep 
it from getting musty or gather- 
ing dampness from perspiration 












They are sold at 
most of the hair 
dealers and notion stores two 
for 25 cents. If you dont find 
them send price and we will 
mail them to you. Address 


WESTON & WELLS MFC. CO., 
Price Lists to dealers. 1017 Chestaut 8t., 


mise t Reducti 





March 19, 188, 


AGENTS WANTED. 
WANTED, "2t05,20 97080. 


age State for a profusely illustrated edu 
work. Good chance for om man. State a 
and business experience 

Pew York Heuse, ‘Sox 2857 New a 








BOOK AGENTS W. 


PLATFORM f EGHOES 








. By John B. G Gough.. 

sutenanbemtantiin beim fall of thriling tnt 
at, humor and path ere ap aX] 

Tere nbere Ube Hemet 
. S ae pSreease for sircelan 
HEN RYW VARD | BEE ECHR ER 
2 ENR} Y WARD & EGHER Out. 
— = others 50 to! to i. => a and and cheer "ip 
fore pay ihe = mah aR Fee ce Marthe 









COMFORT 


Perfectly Combined in 


MADAME FOY’S 
Skirt Supporting 
CORSET. 


Tite one of the most 
popular 


‘ng dealers. 

Price by mail $1.30. 
FOY, HARMON & ' 
“UsPWIOCK. New Mavan. Conn. 





d them. 
LEADING 
ie RETAILERS | b= 
iit} ; no other 


a 841 neat EER! RIS BRC YORK. 


61 71. 8’. 


The American Investment Company, of En- 
metsburg. Iowa. with a Paid-up capital of 
,000, surplus $75,000, offers first Mort- 
EA A DOE AE 
an y guarante per 

rm ~ 10-year Debenture Bonds secured by 105 
cent. of first Mo: Loans heid in trust by 

e Mercantile Trust Company, N.Y. 5 per 
eons. certificates of deposit for periods under one 
ear. Write for full information and referenees 

the company at 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 

A. L. Ormsby, Vice Pres. and Gencra! Manager. 


Ht eaT cae Sa = OF OF EEN 














Semi-. 
ieeer for U; Losses and Claims, mers 
ad ad aero 
CASH ASSETS, > ie 87,618,116 08 
SUMMARY or ASSETS, 
Sogs'e"Mt egos, bong iat en on Rm 8 
juke & (m’ket value) » eae sooo 
Mate & Bonds, (market valde), 222,000 00 
tneerest due on itYonuary, 186, 706s 
Premiums uncollected & Ta bands of agents, 358.200 3 
Real Estate, 1,272,683 71 
TOTAL, 97.618 188 
T. B. GReErn, J. Martin, Pres. 
BIGsLow Harp, Vice-Pres. 
EG anow Jr Jr. sfawesoon. BR aii, V.P. & Seo. 


New York, January 12th, 1886 


ILL YOU SEND TO-DAY? 
ac" ro-bart in worn nowt cons 3 

To-Dar! I¥ NoT, WHY N 
atrial canvass. THE PEN- 




















weekly copies o' lished in the 
world, a subscriber’s Centinicare oF Ingutry, and & 
book of 52 wena ms. Send 
Address |, Crrcaao, ILL 
GU cure l RE Fi riage meen tos [ $! 
time then have thon SOP ical cure 
{ — ade the disease Fire EPILEPSY por BaLLINe 
CKNESS a life-long rem 
Sno wares onsen, Because oth Tarrant my sno = 
t a 
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14th St., Sixth Ave., and 13th St., 
NEW YORK, 


Special Bargains. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF LADIES’ 
CHILDREN'S 


MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, |: 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES IN THE COUNTRY. 


AND 


OUR GENTLEMEN’S 


UNLAUNDRIED SHIRT at 68 Cts. 


Is eqnal to any shirt sold at one dollar. War- 

ranted Wamsutta Muslip, Bosoms of Carefully- 

Selected Linen, and Buttonholes Hand-Made. 
BOY’S SIZES, 49 cts. 


LINEN GOODS 


OF ALL KINDS. 


Blankets, Flannels, Lace 
Curtains, Etc. 
BLACK AND COLORED, 


Silks, Satins, Plushes, 


AND 


DRESS COODS. 


Our Prices below all Competition. 


Special Attention given to Mail Orders. 
ora SazAloeue VEL BE = wd 


BOUT MARCH AND WILL B 
MAILED ON ‘Rebar O¥ TEN 


R, H. MACY & CO. 


ALL FARES REDUCED 
STONINGTON LINTI 


THE FAVORITE 


Inside Route 
FOR 


Boston, Providence 
and ail New England 
Points. 








Ss 
> 5 between 's landiag 





WITHOUT CHARGE, 


Leave this Pier new No. 36, North River, one 
paw J above Canal St., at 5 P.M. daily, except 
uandays, 
Elegunt Steamers Rhode Island and Massachu- 
setts oro Bow runnin, = this line. First-class 
fare, $3.00 to Boston, $2.25 to Providence. Pas- 
sengers via this line can have a full night’s rest 
by pe 7.55 A.M. Expresstrain from steamer’s 
Providence or Boston 

0, +4 BRIGGS, Gen’l Passenger Agent 

R, BABCOOK, Ass’t Gen’l Pacs’r Agent, 





EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


TEACHERS! uaz 


K,..- are pas for 
conducting day schools in set 





arge samples tt. 
moO sc! .Priae, fing gift cards and tea W 
ers supplies, 20c. Price list and few samples free. All 


Stamps 
FINE ART PUB. ©O., Warren, Pa. 
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RAVEN GLOSS 


Makes | 
Is economical. rex oy ‘Telinbic 
by ii eacers 


pa Do not eat 
take anything else. Borrox & Orvcer, Mira, N. 














Zi rh CREAM BALE pplied 
3 not aliquid, — te 
into nostrelooquie sorbed. It cleanses 
the head. ‘Allaye inflammation. Heals the 
corte. ee. anaes of tatoen tend. 

Druggiste; by mail, registered, @ cents. 


ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. ¥. 


MME. ZADOC PORTER'S 
CURATIVE COUGH BALSAM 


Fa ras and large- 
ly used in ork City and 
vicinity VA, fifty years. 


25, 50, and 75c. A BOTTLE. 


The 75-cent bottle contains 
four times as much as the 25- 
cent bottle. 


ONE or THE BEST CHEAP. 
MOST E 











AND 
PECTUAL OF 
FOR — 


cous Seen PaO BOOFTNe COU COUGH 
ALL AFFECTIONS 

a ye gunthin tes AND hae . 

Purely Expectoran a vioien’ 

remedy, and very agreeable to the taste. 





EADERS wil confer a favor by mention- 





the ScHooL JOURNAL when com. 
municating with advertisers. 











COMPANY THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY |= 


P. 0. Box 289, 31 & 33 Vesey St.. New York, 


GOOD NEWS 
TO LADIES! 


ENJOY A CUP OF GOOD TEA AND COFFEE. 
ea eee No Humbug. 


ever offered. wot riRHES, aod secure & 
S, avd secure a 


Something to complain o’ ’s never far 
awa’ whan ye’re ill ~~ a’ready. 


Difficulty adds to result, as the ramming 
of the powder sends the bullet the further. 


Idleness is the key of beggary. 
Negro—The image of God cut in ebony. 


A cyclone is like three school-girls walk- 
ing abreast: it doesn’t turn out for any- 
thing. 


Laughter—’Tis the poor man’s plaster. 
A patron in husbandry—The match- 


Will--“‘ What is the first law of gravi- 
ty?” Phil.—-*‘ Never laugh at your own 
jokes.” 


‘* No, sir,” he said to the captain, ‘‘ I am 
not seasick, but I am really disgusted with 
the motion of this vessel.” 


My motto in life has been, “‘ God helps 
him who helps himself ;” but by living up 
to it I have spent three terms in the peni- 
tentiary. 


Fat Lady—-‘‘What advice would you give 
me, Professor, about skating ?’ Professor 
in | lady, my advice is to keep off 
the ice.” 


An applicant for a teacher’s certificate 
on being requested to name four animals 
of the to: zone, wrote ‘‘two lions and 
two peek, “ 


A Profitable Investment 


can be made in a posta! card, if it is used to send 
your address on to Hallett & Co., Portland, Mai 
who can furnish you work that you can do an 
live at bome, wherever you are located: few 
there are who cannot earn over $5 per day, and 
some have made over re. Cap’ not soqures 
you are started free. Either sex;all ages. Ali 


**How do you 
said a small boy, 
slate. 

**K-n-e-e, Johnny.” 

Silence for several moments, while the 
letters were going down laboriously. 
And then he asked 

** How do you spell grow *” 

oe G-r Tr-O-W 

More scratching with the pencil. 

‘Now, I’ve got it!” Johnny exclaimed, 
“K-n-e-e, ne, g-r-0-w, gro,—negro ! 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 
WINSLOW'S pees he SYRUP eo ol 


be used for as aus 


8 the CHILD, 
all CURES WIND Stet San ed 
@DY FOR DIARRH@A. 25 CTS A 


‘*What branches are you taking at 
school now?” asked a countryman of a 
bare-legged school-boy, whom he had uver- 
taken on the road. 
‘‘Well, the teacher gave us crab-apple 
and hedge-bush, yesterday, but I dunno 
what she’ll bring to-day.” 


A VIOLENT COUGH CONTINUED through the win- 
ter often brings Consumption in oering. 
Soothe and tone the irritated and weakened lungs 
with Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar, and 
the yields and the danger disappears. 25c. 
50c. and $1. 


@Gienn’s Salphur Soap heals and beautifies, Bo. 
GermanCornKemover 


Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black 4 Brown, Sc. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, Ba 


**Couldn’t you find room enough on that 
bench, without pushing that little boy 
off?” asked the teacher of the bad boy of 
the school. ‘I didn’t want any room for 
myself,” was the repl ar I wasn’t crowded 

atall.” ‘Then why did you pusk him off?” 
‘ hay ive him more room, He was the 

Ay 0 was crowded ; so I pushed him 
off to sais Seed him plenty of room. There isa 
al more room off the bench than 

= is on it.” It was smart, but the 
offender was sent out to cut a switch, all 
the same. 


MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 


Is always reliable. Sarr and 
all affections of the the Throat and o 


Emma goes to school, but dislikes it very 
much, A lady friend of the fami ques- 
tioned her on the subject. ‘“‘Emma, 
what do you do in school ?” “Emma 
shakes her head. “Do you learn to 
write?” Another shake, ‘“‘Then what do 
you do?” ‘I wait for it to be out.” 


At the examination for the baccalaure- 
ate degree, the professor of physics asks 
the candidate : ‘‘ What is the best insula- 
tor known?” “ Poverty,” was the reply. 


oe Sine Seeks line ?” asked the Sum- 

p= 1 at the railway station. ‘ No,” 
the ticket agent, “ it is a branch.” | thousands 
wanted to take| fecsess 


7 Knee, mamma?” 
king up from his 








To Save Life 


Frequently requires prompt action. An 
hour’s delay waiting for the doctor may 
be attended with serious consequences, 
especially in cases of Croup, Pneumonia, 
and other throat and lung troubles. 
Hence, no family should be without a 
bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
~~hich has proved itself, in thousands of 
ases, the best Emergency Medicine 
ever discovered. It gives prompt relief 
and prepares the way for a thorough 


cure, which is certain to be effected by 
its continued use. 

S. H. Latimer, M. D., Mt. Vernon, 
Ga., says: ‘‘I have found Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral a perfect cure for Croup in all 
cases. have known the worst cases 
relieved in a very short time by its nse; 
and I advise all families to use it in sud- 
den emergencies, for coughs, croup, &c.”’ 

A. J. Eidson, M. D., Middletown, 
Tenn., says: “I have used Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral with the best effect in 
my practice. This wonderful prepara- 
tion once saved my life. I had a con- 
stant cough, night sweats, was greatly 
reduced in flesh, and given up by my 


physici ian. One bottle and a half of the 
ectoral cured me.”’ 


“TI cannot say enough in praise of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral,”’ writes E. 
Bragdon, of Palestine, Texas, “ believ- 
ing as I do that, but for its use, I should 
long since have died.”’ 


Ayer’s Gherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED 2Y 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 
FOR 


a tue DE AF 


Patent ampooves Cushioned Ear Drums 
g,and perform the wor 





ana even whispers heard distinct ly 
them. Send for illustrated with testimop- 


ial Address 

F Hiscox” 853 Broadway, N. Y., Mention this pape: 
A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Qriental Cream, or Magical Beautifer, 


Remove®,cekies, Moth: 
Patches, Rash 








and Skin Diseas- 
es, and every 
yy blemishon beau- 
a ty,and defies 
detection. It hes 
stood the test of 
37 years and is 
80 less we 
taste itto be sure 
the preparation 
9 properly made 

t no coun- 


distinguished 
Dr. L. A. Payer, 
said to a lady of 
, : the Aaution, (a 
patiens): "AS you 

ladies wilt use them I recommend ‘ Gcurard’s Cream’ 
as the ast harmful o/ all the Skin preparations.” one 
bottle will last six months uring it every day. Also 
le removes superfious bair without injury 


r. HOPKINS, Manager, 48 Bond S8t., running 
Office, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 


. to the 


skin. 
FERD 


‘s, Stern's, Ehrich *, Ridley's. 
‘ancy Goods lers. ao are of base 
tions. $1,000 Reward for arrest and (proof of any 

one selling the same. 


OR HOLIDAY PRI PRESENT. 





BIRTHDAY, 


THE WONDERFUL 


UBURG 
HAIR 







$s Combining © Parter, sue, Smee 
53 p ins. $7.00 
CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES 
afeeLsshes st aces tances 


THE LUBURG MANF’G CO., 


145 N. Sth St., PHILA., PA. 


SONSUMETION, 


sop of the worat kind and of ong scapding | 
owe nos 80 8 Ls) 
‘0 BOTTLES together with witha VAL- 








“Oh, I'm so sorry; for I 
four trunks along with me !” 


ikon this disease, Cx 


address. DR. T. A. ‘i Pearl 
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SOME CURIOUS 


Flyers, Creepers, and Swimmers 


IS THE TITLE OF A NEW VOLUME IN 


JOHONNOT’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES 


OF APPLETONS' INSTRUCTIVE READIMG-BOOKS. 


The five volumes of Johonnot’s Natural History Headers, heretofore published, have so fully 
and successfully met the dema.d for reading-books of this kind that the above volume has been 
added. to the series as an intermediate book, to follow “ Wings and Fins.” Its contents are of the 
same instructive character and in the pleaeantly-written styre that have made the series so 
popular and attractive. 


Sample copies will be mailed, post-paid, to teach for examinat at Se introduction price, 40 
cents. Send for full descriptive fo The Historical Sertes rr n press. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlante, San Francisco, 








THE BEST BOTANIES. 


Wece foresamination 00 IN BOTANY. For beginners. 246pages. 12mo, cloth 
behets a BT ABD FLOR ee... The best Field and Forest Botany. 447 pages. 
Th 1" book, incl all the Fi 
WOOP Sipae ROOK SY BETART.,.7i Suter bot, ntetee 30 Bs Pen 
gr be wt See are Chan any other singe Flora. 832 pages. Bv0, 6 beathe 
er. js 


woop eaten LIE Bites -R s pole*.. = —_ 4 a, 


"ieee eae ar TUS. Poteet of e/Sie arts, 0042'S sheets of a 
sorption ( knife, trowel, tweezers, lens, 00d’s Plant 
me sper, wate 0 work, is al 


S PLANT cloth. Price, for cxamina- 
eo 55e. ee with with Ki King's Ct Check Tab Tabiet. Pieprlon toe examination, 55c. Mor- 


gan's Plant Record, Price, for examination, 40c. 
Send for returnable sample copies, address 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, New York and Chicago. 





NOW READY! 


ECLECTIC GERMAN PRIMER AND READERS 


(Equal in Merit and Attractiveness to McGuffey’s Revised Readers.) 
By W. H. WEICK and C. GREBNER. 


FOR GERMAN AND ENGLISH CLASSES. 


ert Copy, one Bughenes 
German Primer, % a4 
r mem First 64 
r =on eader, : 
ader, - 
German Fourth er, - Pasty . 


Richly Illustrated. Embracing a thorough course in Lang ype a My me dy and erent : 
translation exercises ; German lessons with interlinear tonaalattony receipt Sean. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Dukes 
CINCINNATI, BOSTON, NEW YORE. 























A NOTABLE WORK FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


AN OUTLINE STUDY OF MAN; 
Or, The Body and Mind in One System, 


By Mark Hopkins, D.D , LL.D., ex-President of Williams College. With illustra- 
tive diagrams, 12mo, $1. 75. Revised Edition now Ready. 

Among all Dr. Hopkins’ works, that which illustrates best his peculiar lucid mode of teachin 
oan ee ge Ss An Outline St of Man, which is a model of the developing method as applied 

ntellectual science. 
The work has been found to be so well adopted for educational purposes that it is being more 

y used every year. 
From Gen. A, C. Armstrong, Principal of Hampton Institute: 

“It is, raat the greatest and most useful of the books of the greatest of our American edu- 
cators, and is destined 10 do a a great work in forming not only the ideas, but the character of 
youth ‘in America and in other parts of the world.”’ 
*.* Correspondence invited and cheerfully answered. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 





NEW FRANKLIN READERS. 


THE LATEST, HANDSOMEST, AND BEST. 

This new series of reading books has been peoperes on the most approved methods of teaching 
reading. ‘The series is systematically arranged and carefully —— and excels all others in 
Practical Irak = Methods, Clear Typos aphy, 

Easy radations, tl ul iiustrations, 
Choice Reading Selections, Durable Bindings. 


They are pronounced the finest scuaet Readersever published. Prices: First Reader, 24 cts. ; 
Second er, 36 cts.; Third Reader, 50 cts, ; Fourth Reader, 60 cts. ; Fifth Reader, 84 cts. A full 
sample set, postpaid, for $2.00. Special prices for first introductory supply. 


THE FRANKLIN COPY BOOKS. 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 


This excellent series of Copy Books is pete ere rinted by Inhoeraphy n fine writin Pe 08 and bound 
with stronger =e per covers. n Grammar Sc ries of Copy Boot 96 cents per 
dozen. Frankli ort Course Series, 72 cents Tah dozen. Franklin Tracing Series,” 72 cents per 
dozen. For Saanoles and introductory terms, ad 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


Will be Ready April Ist. 


THE NEW. GERMAN LEITFADEN. 


& thorqugn grammatical and conversational text-book accord- 
ing to the natural method. With a complete vocabula By Edwin 

F. Bacon, Professor of Modern napquaees at the Hasbrouck Insti- 
tute and of German at the Sauveur ollege of Languages. 

This book meets a real want by the em of the natural 
method without the sacrifice of the grammatical thoroughness essential 
to a complete knowledge of the language. 

276 pages, 8vo, cloth. Price for introduction, $1.20. In exchange for book in use, 75 cents. 


ane: of Germun are respectfully requested to correspond with the publishers regarding 


CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 771 Broadway, New York. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS.| No Task to Study these Books. 


AND WHERE TO GET THEM, Approved by All Leading Educators. 
“Contatning Dialogues - mod jon. Bo M. B. B.C. fimior The Latest and Rest! 
ontainin: jogues . Motion songs eaux. | Murray’s Essential Lessons in English ; 
Charades. Blackboard Ex , etc., for 
Cony ition, Anal aod Grammar. 75 
Schools, Miioderpartsan. frets 16mo, boards. Price, mo sys Ad : mas in Engl itsh ; 
EXHIBITION DAYS. By Mrs. M. B. ompoes on. Ane sale a0 rammar é 
Raertiars Tab eau, C Charades Black! 2 b. Bates, ies tial Lessons in English 
xere! e 


adapted to ° 
rammar, and High Scho.l, 1 vol., lomo, boards, Baldwin's ae Studies in Engl'sh 
erature. 


I 
@ 
] and American U 
erica at TIMES. By Marion Wayland, 
Containing Dialogues, Recitations, Motion Songs, | fudapend Frees —" 2 vols. 
THE NE DIALOGUES. uns. 5 C.M Fenno’s Solence and Art of Elocution. 
1, 18mo, boards, 27 po es Ke'lerman’s Elements of Botany. 
ae 30 ote, Kellerman’s Plant A - 
MANGAL OF CxMNASTIO. EXERCISES. | Harrison's French § ‘ 
iy! Samuel W. ye of Boston Schools Betty’ + Fag ane — rd P 
hy a songs Anp| Pijlard’s Exercises in Arit metic, - 
“PLAYS Prininal or f National Kim by Mrs. s¢ | Fenno’s Favorites, ‘Nos. x 2, 3, and 4, cach .25 
1: seit ate, Was ashington, D C. 1 vol, : Address, JOuy E, POTLER s £2. ba 
CHARADES AND PANTOMIMES. For mars yO eT GE 
School and Home En with additions by 
Oliver, Optic. ivol, 50 cts. 
POPULAR AMUSI School 
Home with additions by Oliver Optic. 1 vol., 16mo, 


poll g >. ae angie SOWER, POTTS & co. 


receipt of price. 
HEKEY, A. YOUNG & CO., PHILADELPHIA, 


5 Franklin 8t., Boston. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleecker Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 


**Collier’s Histories,”’ 




















LEASE mention Tae JouRNAL when correspond- 
ing with advertisers. 











THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course 
1, Standard Arith. Coarse, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith, i Kags Books, com- 

bining Mental and 

Brooks’s Higher pir peng 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy ot Arithmetic. 

Man Methods Keys to the Above. 

fpr sewer bed 8 Nor. Daion System of Indust, 


wid. 
| Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 





AND : 
“ World at Home Readers.” 





catalogue will be sent free to ace 


Tare 
dres contains a 
suitable ‘or Dapplomen po ee 





THE BEST. 
P.D. & S. COPY BOOKS 


THREE DISTINCT SERIES. 


Ist. The Pen and Pencil Series. 2d. The Shorter Course Series. 
3d. Large or Regular Series. 


REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Write for samples and introductory terms. 


POTTER, KNIGHT, AINSWORTH & CO., 
School Book Publishers, 107 Chambers Street, New York City. 





DON’T BE DECEIVED 
BY ANY 


COPYING PROCESS 


that will take only 50 or 60 good copies, when you cap 
get the 


AUT.OGRAPH 


FOR LESS MONEY; 


nteed to take from 500 to 5,000 copies with the 
east possible trouble and no delay. 


Twenty Copies Taken a Minute. 
Send for Specimens and and particulars to 
AUTOGRAPH CoO., 25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 


MACMILLAN & (€0.’8|Readings! Recitations! Plays! 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. No. 26 of 
Huxley's Lessons in Elem. Physio ogy.. 


Geikie's Lemons in Physical Geog. --.---4-48| GARRETT'S “100 CHOICE SELECTIONS.” 


Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry...... y+} Series is now ready. of the best things for 














Brimful 
Jevon's Elementary Lessons in Logic........ e public reading, lyceums, and exhibition rooms. 
Stewart’s Lessons in Sem. Foe » aes 1s Sentiment, Oratory, Pathos, Humor, Fun. 


Lockyer’s Elem. 
Educational Catalogue sent free on appiication. | 216 pages. Pric e, 30 Senta, ope Mere d 


112 Fourth Ave.. New York. ey a sent free, Get them all 


ALSO 
. . . . and ee tte eg) 

First Steps in Scientific Knowledge, | inatsnd sdaptea, ‘be ais reply for Paror 
By Pacw Bert. can seumal In sets (two or more plays 
“It makes the teaching of ft Elementary Science each), 10 ets. Send for descriptive catalogue. 

bane) in The Common 708 Chestnut St., 

Price List and sen Ontelagies foes on P, GARRETT & C0., Philadelphia, Pa. 


j.% B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, |e the JourNnaL when correspond- 


Pegs es ote oe 
and Suppiie "| The Business-Standard Copy-Books 


MENEEL tye oo. jes LATEST. CHEAPEST. BEST. 
THE LARGEST BOOKS FOR THE LEAST 


WEST TROY, N. ¥. 
Description prices and on wemeie 

MONEY. THE ONLY SERIES HAVING DUPLI- 
CATE COPY IN THE MIDDLE OF EACH PAGE. 














715 & 7 
Publishers are 
Dealers in School 











PRIMARY COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., . 72 crs. 
COM. SCHOOL COURSE, 7 Nos., per Doz., 96 CTS 


CoWPERTHWAIT & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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